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PEOPLE INVEST IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


THE BELL SYSTEM INVESTS IN PEOPLE 


7 the assets of the Bell System are not writ- 
ten in its balance sheet or represented by the 
money invested in its plant and equipment. Of 
greater importance are its assets in people. 


The Bell System gives constant attention to 
the development of new leadership along with 
new facilities. Its long-standing policy of making 
promotions from the ranks assures the continu- 
ing vigor of the organization. 


Both top management and the thousands « 
men and women in supervisory and man: 
gerial positions come up the ladder step by ste} 
on character, industry and competence. 


They represent literally millions of years « 
training and experience and are a decisiv 
reason for the success of the business. They ar 
the solid foundation for even greater progres 
in the years to come. 
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The Marcin of Business 


New Offices Save Two Days in E 


MONTHLY—$4.00 A YEAR—35 CENTS A COPY 


very Six 


Selection Program Cuts Executive Turnover 
Better Office Tools to Build Business 
Employee Policy Ups Output 6 Per Cent 
Teletyped Bills Save a Million a Year 


Business Teaches Professors 


Welfare Plan Causes Output to Soar 

How Bad Vision Affects Quality of Product 
Post-Card Billing Saves $78,000 Annually . 
How Business Recession Can Be Sidetracked . 
Push-Button System Cuts Mail Costs 

An ‘‘Office on Wheels’’ for Emergencies 

The Human Relations Side of Accidents 


New Offices Improve Morale . 
New Desks Add Space 


Employee and Industrial Relations . . . 51 
New Systems and Equipment 
Looking Ahead with Business 


Now at THE warm end of July there are 
all sorts of signs of business improve- 
ment. We will not take up your time to 
list them, but we cannot resist the 
temptation to remind you that we have 
never taken the slip in business in 
1949 as seriously as some of the pro- 
fessional gloomcasters. For September 
we have an important report on what 
several corporations are doing to im- 
prove and conserve executive health. 
One of the major wastes in America 
is the ruthless way in which executives 


M. G. Frencu, Desk Editor ¢ 


Yes, Business Ja Picking Up 


DEPARTMENTS 


Business Tips 


. 56 New Books 





burn themselves out before their time. 
Ambition being what it is, some men 
work at killing pace, attempting to do 
the work of several men, never taking 
a moment to relax. The frightful loss 
of talent which this causes is a matter 
of major concern to some forward- 
looking executives. You may actually add 
several years to your life by reading 
this report. Then there’s a story of 
progress and finding better ways to cope 
with high labor costs, and another about 
market research, both timely. 
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Room for two 












It’s true—two or more per- 
sons can file at the same time with Rock- 
a-File! Revolutionary side-opening com- 
partments make the entire contents of 
Rock-a-File instantly accessible—all 
compartments can remain open and in 
use simultaneously. Balanced compart- 
ments “‘rock’’ open and shut effortlessly 
at finger touch. 


SAVES UP TO 40% FLOOR SPACE! 


Same capacity as ordi- 
nary files in less than two- 
thirds the floor space be- 
cause compartments pro- 
ject only slightly when 
open... also permits use 
in locations unsuitable 
for drawer-type files. 

Standard letter and 
legal sizes available in 
choice of colors — send 
coupon below for com- 
plete information. 





























Saves Time 
Saves Costs 


Rock-a-File Saves Space «+ 
Saves Effort + 


[FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY~~| 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, Dept. 30-A 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me free circular containing full informa- 
tion about Rock-a-File Office File. 


City ond Stale. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccocs 


| | 
| I 
| | 
DN 16026 ssicnksnnacccermerconietensione | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


My office equip. dealer is.....sssccecescesees:: 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


35 East Wacker Drive 

















Railroad Reports to Employees 
To the Editor: 


I am a little disturbed to learn that 
the July issue of American Business 
says, concerning our 1946 Illinois Central 
report to employees: “This was the first 
time any American railroad had ever 
produced a special report for employees.” 
This is incorrect as far as the Illinois 
Central Railroad is concerned, for our 
annual reports to employees date back 
to the one first issued April 15, 1938, 
covering 1937 operations. There has been 
no break since. 

To complete your file I enclose a set 
running from 1937 to 1945, inclusive. 
These were produced in the home office, 
so to speak, and do not benefit ex- 
tensively by illustrations of the later 
type, although Spike Wahlman was called 
upon occasionally for Grantham Graphics 
assistance.—C. E. Kane, executive assist- 
ant, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Presto Retail Outlets 
To the Editor: 


We read with a great deal of interest 
in your May issue, “The Miracle Mer- 
chants of Ft. Worth.” 

. We have all the respect in the world 
for the Brothers Leonard, and we believe 
they are very astute merchants. 

However, we believe your article is in 
error when you state that a “Presto 
Cooker demonstration was continued for 


(Courtesy of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.) 
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several years and the store is believed 
to be Presto’s second largest outlet.” It 
is true that we have demonstrated with 
Leonard’s for some time and they have 
done an excellent job on our product. 
We value their account highly, but they 
are not our second largest account in the 
department store field. 

By no means do we want to take any 
credit away from the very swell mer- 
chandising job Leonard’s has done, but 
we felt compelled to correct a wrong 
impression.—J. W. Leperer, director of 
sales, National Pressure Cooker Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Life of an Agency Manager 
To the Editor: 


I should like to congratulate you upon 
the fine treament which you gave to your 
article on the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company office lay-out on pages 41-45 
of the June issue of American BvusiNn£3s. 
I wish that we had located this material 
first, but that is life in the magazine 
business ! 

Our Association is a nonprofit research 
organization, and the Occidental is one of 
our member companies. We are writing 
to them to obtain an article on this 
office lay-out, hoping that they can sive 
us some added material which will tie 
the story more closely to the job of a 
life insurance agency manager.— WILLIAM 
P. Srowe, editor, Manager’s Magazine, 
Agency Management Association, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
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Carbon Copies Without 


Carbon Paper 
To the Editor: 


$ T 
$s certainly kept 
we his promise! 


We have information that there is an 
attachment available for typewriters, 
eliminating the use of carbon paper, but 
permitting the getting of carbon copies 
of material. 

Do you know of such a development, 
and if so, whether it.is yet on the market, 
and the price? Will appreciate any in- 
formation that you might have.—L. “AFTER | 
Turner, secretary, Newport Ships, Day- 


ton, Ohio. | > NSB | « succesten we 


Mr. Turner: Rib-N-Rite typewriter| 
attachment makes carbon copies without| SWITCH OVER TO 
HAMMERMILL 








using carbon paper. It is made by the} 
Ribbonwriter Corporation of America,| 
Dania, Florida. | 





BOND.” 
Designing Letterheads 


To the Editor: 


In your Business Tips section of| 
AmertcaN Business for the month of| 
July, I noticed a list of booklets which) 
can be obtained direct from the company 
or you. 

Do you have an index of available ; 
booklets or any source of information, -. 
other than that, relative to concocting a ; te ik 
letterhead for a corporation with six) 
divisions and two subsidiaries, involved 
in a considerable number of activities 
and plant locations? I will certainly ap- 
preciate any information you can furnish 
along this line—Geo. W. QUILLIN, secre- 
tary-treasurer, New York Coal Sales 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. | 
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Bond, our letters have new cleanness 
and sparkle. This fine, snow-white 
paper takes quick, clean erasures — 
no retyping a whole letter for one 


“The boss used to complain that our 
letters always looked messy, and that 
I never got them done on time. Then, 


Mr. Quitiin: Sorry, we don’t have an one day I told him that where I 


index of booklets on letterhead design, 
but we are enclosing a list of companies 
that may have booklets or samples. 


Smashing Payroll Bottleneck 


To the Editor: 


In the July issue of American Business 
we were very much interested in the 
article on page 19, “How to Smash the 
Payroll Bottleneck.” 

We notice that no mention was made 
of the type of machine pictured and 
described. Will you please send us in- 
formation concerning this machine and 
the manufacturer?—Rex R. Matrsr, 
office manager, U. O. Colson Company, 
Paris, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


In the July issue of AMertcan Bustness 
Magazine on page 19, there is an article, 
“How to Smash the Payroll Bottleneck.” 

Will you please furnish me with the 
manufacturer’s name of the desk model 
payroll machine used for this payroll 
work?—H. Gearns, procedure division, 
Liggett Drug Company, Inc., New York. 


Messrs. Mattaie AND Gearns: The desk 
model payroll machine is made by R. C. 
Allen Business Machines, Inc., 678 Front 





St., N. W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 
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Your typists also will turn out clean, neat work on the firm 
glare-free surface of Hammermill Bond. Test it in your own 
office. Send the coupon for trial sheets and a sample book. 


SECRETARIES: Send for the sample packet and see for yourself 
before you recommend Hammermill Bond to the boss. 


—— 


im 


worked before, we used Hammermill 
Bond...and never had any trouble 
like that. So he said, ‘Well, all right, 
Miss Grey, let’s give it a try!’ 

“Now that we’re using Hammermill 


little mistake —so I finish my work 
on time. The boss was so pleased he 
promised me a raise for being such 
an efficient secretary...and he 
really kept his word.”’ 








-~ 
For the name of a 


ber of the H 


Guild of Printers, call Western Union by num- 


ber and ask for “Operator 25.“ 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a sample packet of Hammermill Bond sheets and a sample book. 


Name 





Position. 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


1T 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





How Hard Can You Work... 


“Night after night I come back to the office after dinner . . . to finish up 
odds and ends I can’t manage during the day. I’m just as efficient as tlic 
next guy, but mo one can do a good day's work in a noisy office. I can’t con- 
centrate, get jumpy and nervous and keep making ‘careless’ mistakes. And 
here's the payoff! Now I get told that I’m costing the company far too 


to Get Fired? 


“Im the Chap 
who wants to know 


much overtime, to cut it out... ‘or else!” 





“tim the Fellow 
who can tell you ! 


“Keep your job, Mister, and do a day’s work without overtime! Tell your 
boss that spending a /ittle to quiet the office will save him a Jot on overtime 
pay. Tell him Sound Conditioning work can be done without interrupting 
office routine. By calling me in, he'll cut personnel turnover and get greater 
efficiency from his entire staff. Why me? 


“I’m a member of the largest.and most experienced Sound Conditioning 
organization in the country. Acousti-Celotex has completed over 200,000 
ceiling installations...more than any other company in the business 
We have the correct materials for every kind of Sound Conditioning job. 
If you are interested in increasing production efficiency, I'd like to give 
you a free analysis.” 


GUARANTEED 


Offices, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories from coast to 
coast are already enjoying the benefits of modern Sound Condi- 
tioning. Acousti-Celotex Tile, for example, can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10%, cut employee turnover, save 
time and money .. . daily! And you can paint Acousti-Celotex Tile 
repeatedly, without reducing its superior sound absorbing efficiency! 

Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, the 


nationwide organization and quality-proved products which en- 
able your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. For the name of your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor in the U.S. or Canada and a FREE copy of the 
inf@rmative booklet “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Con- 
ditioning,” write to The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousni-Cezotex 


” REGISTERED 


U. S. PAT. OFF 
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| Hi Business 


James F.. Lincoln, who fur- 
nishes editors with an avalanche 
of publicity releases about his 
methods, comes to bat to take a 
whack at the cost of distribution. 
He says, in one of his most recent 
releases: “Many products cost ten 
times as much to distribute as to 
make.” His complaint is that it 
costs the consumer more to have 
the products sold tv him than it 
does to produce them. This is old 
stuff, Mr. Lincoln, and largely 
wrong. Please tell us what products 
cost ten times as much to sell as to 
produce. We have been listening to 
people sound off about the high 
cost of distribution, with intima- 
tion that manufacturing is just 
about perfect, for so long that it 
no longer seems funny to us. This 
country is full of obsolete, high- 
cost plants, where no moderniza- 
tion has been done for 20 or more 
years. If Mr. Lincoln would visit 
some of the plants we have seen, he 
would stop howling about the cost 
of distribution and perhaps yell a 
little about the high cost of mak- 
ing. Some factories spend more in 
materials handling than the raw 
materials cost. No wonder it costs 
a lot of money to sell the produce 
of our many high-cost factories. 
We must not think for one moment 
that manufacturing is so pre- 
ciously perfect. There is probably 
just as much room for improve- 
ment in production as in distribu- 
tion, and there is no point in either 
group pointing the finger of shame 
at the other. Both production and 
distribution need to do a lot of 
searching for better methods. 
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Distribution Costs are often 
burdened with many costs which 
actually have little to do with 
selling. Where the consumer is a 
great distance from the manufac- 
tured product, freight costs alone 
may be as high as 10 per cent. Add 
to this the cost of teaching a con- 
sumer how to use a product, then 
correcting all the silly mistakes he 
insists on making in its use, and we 
do have what appears to be a high 
cost of distribution in some lines. 
But what is called “distribution” 
includes transportation, educa- 
tion, servicing, training users, ad- 
vertising, sales and dealer costs. 
And none of these services are 
useless or overpaid. We think Mr. 
Lincoln is simply tilting at wind- 
mills when he accuses distribution 
costs of being out of line. They are 
probably no more out of line than 
production costs. Only a relatively 
few of the very best managed 
plants have even made a dent in 
cutting costs. 


Maxey Jarman, board chair- 
man of General Shoe Corporation, 
wires Tennessee congressmen and 
senators urging them to put 
through a 75 cents an hour mini- 
mum wage law. He says that this 
will stimulate purchasing power by 
putting extra money into circula- 
tion. If purchasing power is so 
easily stimulated, why not make 
the minimum wage $1.00, $1.50, or 
even $2.00 an hour? Some of this 
agitation to raise wages is boot- 
strap philosophy, pure and simple 
—and darn simple at that, if you 
want our opinion. 


Absenteeism, which has been 
a headache for years now to most 
businesses, is partly due to high 
wages paid. In some organizations 
absenteeism is the direct result of 
current wage scales. We like to see 
high wages, we believe that high 
wages, wherever they can _ be 
earned, are good for everybody, 
but when wages become so high 
that a goodly percentage of the 
workers stay home a day or so a 
week because they do not need the 
money, we think it idle to talk 
about increasing wages. Of course 
high wage rates are not the only 
reason for absenteeism. As a rule 
it is a silent, inarticulate protest 
against intolerable working condi- 
tions of one kind or another. 


High Wages do not always 
spread purchasing power. They 
may decrease purchasing power. 
We will show you how, by a simple 
calculation. In a small store which 
keeps open 54 hours a week, if 
wage rates are a minimum of 75 
cents an hour the 
must sell (if costs are held to a 
safe 5 per cent) $135 worth of 
merchandise daily, $810 weekly, or 
a total of $40,500 annually. In 
many stores this simply is not pos- 
sible, and to establish the minimum 
rate at 75 cents an hour would 


salesperson 


push prices up to the point where 
sales could not be maintained. One 
of the present reasons for today’s 
slump is high prices, and we fail to 
see how making prices still higher 
is going to improve business. If 
this be standpattism, 
Anti-Trumanism, conservatism, 


treason, 


5 





SHE’s mad as a hornet! At you! Those nylons, torn on 
that old desk will cost you money. Not directly, maybe. 
But, sure as you’re born you'll pay — through lowered 
efficiency, reduced production — because her morale has 
hit another low. 


Shoddy, inefficient desks are expensive. So are old- 
fashioned, fatigue-encouraging chairs, clumsy filing cabi- 
nets, poor lighting and drab surroundings. When you 
replace them with attractive, space-saving and work- 
planned equipment, experience shows that you'll mate- 
rially increase your office output. Stenographers, clerks, 
draftsmen and other office personnel react to better sur- 
roundings and equipment just as production workers 
appreciate a good working environment and efficient tools. 

Desks, chairs, files and similar equipment are the tools 
of your office. And it costs so little to have the best. In 
ten years, you can write off the cost of a space-saving, 
ultra-efficient and attractively designed Steelcase desk for 
the price of a pack of cigarettes a week. But, the desk 
will give efficient service for thirty years! 


Steelcase Multiple-15 desks are engineered to combine 
the ultimate in space economy with the maximum in 
working efficiency. All parts are standardized and inter. 
changeable, can be adapted quickly and easily to special 
requirements. Four Multiple-15 desks can be put in the 
space formerly occupied by three. They’re really good 
looking, excellently finished. 

Easyrest posture chairs give you more for your money 
in comfort, style and durability; and Steelcase Stylefiles 
have the famous Steelcase patented suspensions which 
permit fingertip operation of fully loaded drawers. 
Steelcase equipment is exceptional in engineering and 
construction — outstanding in value. 


LET US SHOW YOU how you can modernize your 
office economically, improve morale and increase your 
clerical efficiency. 


— ee yi 


Busiress Equip rent 


A emfeilable worker ww a, ble worker 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of MULTIPLE-15 DESKS—EASYREST POSTURE CHAIRS —STYLEFILES 
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anti-square-dealism, or what have 
you, we will have to bear the epi- 
thets of the starry-eyed liberals 
who seem to think money paid out 
need have nothing to do with the 
value of services performed. 


du Pont is being attacked by 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark. 
The attack consists of a long list 
of charges, not one of which seems 
capable of holding water. Attorney 
General Clark states that he is at- 
tacking the biggest concentration 
of industrial power in the United 
States. What puzzles us is that 
Mr. Clark does not seem to under- 
stand that this is a big country 
and needs big business. One 
achievements of the du Ponts, via 
General Motors, is the introduction 
of the Diesel-powered railroad 
train. We have had Diesel power 
since, 1900 but it was never suc- 
cessfully put to work hauling 
trains until about 1933. The 
reason was that nobody big enough 
to complete the job tackled it. 
When General Motors came into 
the picture and took over Electro- 
motive, railroad motive power 
made more progress in about 20 
years than it had made in tie 
previous 100 years. The steam 
locomotive of today is precious 
little more efficient than the Civil 
War locomotive. Diesel electric 
power saves about 20 per cent in 
hauling trains. A dozen or more 
smaller companies might have gone 
completely bankrupt attempting 
to induce the railroad manage- 
ments of this country to install 
Diesel electric power. General 
Motors, sparked by progressive 
du Pont influence, revolutionized 
railroading since 1933. Where we 
have big jobs to do we need 
big companies, big business, and 
big money to do them. And in 
doing a big job—as du Pont has 
done over and over again—a lot 
of business and profit is created 
for the smaller companies which 
cannot finance large-scale pioneer- 
ing jobs. 


Lawrence A. Appley, presi- 
dent, American Management Asso- 
ciation, made a statement that 
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makes us want to run out in the 
street, throw our hat in the air 
and holler “Hurrah.” Mr. Appley 
says: “Another development in the 
field of industrial relations is the 
humanizing of the lawyer as con- 
trasted with the legalizing of 
human relationships.” Mr. Appley 
suggests that it is impossible to 
reduce industrial relations to legal 
terms and legal environment. He 
says that lawyers who delay solu- 
tions seeking highly perfect and 
technical agreements, which cannot 
be enforced when the spirit is not 
willing, add little of value to the 
practice of industrial relations. 
Mr. Appley seems eminently cor- 
rect. Of course we need lawyers, at 
certain times and certain places, 
but nearly everybody in industrial 
relations agrees that the average 
lawyer in a labor discussion can 
gum up the works about as effec- 
tively as any power yet observed. 
Mr. Appley puts his finger on the 
problem when he hints that their 
seeking of a technically perfect 
agreement causes their trouble. 


Rotary Clubs have abandoned, 
after many years, their motto, “He 
profits most who serves best.” We 
always thought this to be about 
the best motto of any club of busi- 
ness and professional men. We have 
fallen back on this motto many a 
time when we were tempted to “let 
well enough alone,” or to do any- 
thing less than our very best. Like 
every businessman, we have at 
times been tempted to cheapen a 
product, give the customer the 
short end, or to pull a fast one. 
But, thanks to Rotary’s motto, we 
have usually come to our senses 
before we mistreated our customers 
too much. We are sorry Rotary 
has discontinued the motto, for if 
there ever was a time when we 
needed to- heed it, it is right now. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
one of the country’s most pro- 
gressive companies, announces 
that two executives have been 
given leaves of absence to attend 
the Advanced Management Pro- 
gram at Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 


ministration. John L. Christian, 
general manager of the phosphate 


‘ division, and Charles H. Sommer, 


Jr., assistant general manager of 
the organic chemicals division, will 
enroll in the 13-week program in 
September. The men deserve con- 
gratulations for their willingness 
to undertake this course, and the 
company deserves congratulations 
for its willingness to release them. 
With management skill the scarcest 
commodity on earth business could 
profit by more men taking similar 
courses. We know plenty of men in 
smaller jobs than either of these 
two Monsanto jobs who are al- 
ready convinced that they know 
everything worth knowing—hence 
there could be no need for their 
attending an advanced course in 
anything. 


Armco Steel Corporation an- 
nounces construction of a new 
$12,000,000 plant to produce 
400,000 tons of steel ingots per 
year. The plant will provide work 
for 500 men. This is an investment 
of $24,000 per man employed. 
Wow! And to think that the steel 
union boys are kicking because the 
steel companies did not spread all 
money for plant construction 
around as increased wages. When 
it is necessary for somebody to 
save $24,000 to put one man to 
work in the steel industry, it be- 
comes plain enough even for a 
union leader to comprehend, that 
profits are pretty darn important. 
Where would this $12,000,000 
come from had Armco not been a 
profitable concern? It could not 
have saved the money. And with- 
out profits no one would have ad- 
vanced the needed funds. Even 
though Rotary has ceased to 
glorify profits, we take off our hats 
to any company which can save 
$12,000,000 or is willing to com- 
mit itself to $12,000,000 expendi- 
tures to put 500 men to work. If 
industry had more profits there 
would be more such enterprises. If 
Armco keeps on growing, maybe 
Mr. Clark or some successor will 
institute a suit against them be- 
cause they are too big. The Feds 
think success is wicked. 











Improvements at the Chicago Title and Trust Company’s new offices include the communication system. Keyboards in 
various desks control telephones in that section, and the girl can tell at a glance if the man called is busy in conference 


New Oftices Save Two 
Days in Every Six 





The Chicago Title and Trust Company’s new offices 
save days, employees, money, extra steps, unneces- 
sary labor, and they raise employee morale—at the 
same time making a good impression on all customers 





Br, Wel Pivevis 


INCE moving into its new of- 
fices, the Chicago Title and 

Trust Company does the same 
amount of work in 4 days that re- 
quired 6 days in the old building 
—and it is done with about 100 
fewer employees! 

The new building, of course, is 
not responsible for all the savings, 
but that is where the idea of cost 
reduction began. The company 
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bought the 23-floor skyscraper be- 
cause its old offices were becoming 
more and more inadequate. The 
skyscraper, unfortunately, had a 
“well” in the center; that is, there 
was a court in the middle of the 
square structure so that air and 
light reached the offices from the 
front and rear. 

The first thing CT&T did was 


fill in this “well.” The company 


planned to occupy six floors of the 
building, and by filling in the 
“well,” 35,000 square feet of of- 
fice space was added. If the space 
had not been filled in, CT&T would 
have had to use offices on other 
floors, and the whole cost-reduc- 
tion program would have been de- 
feated right there. 

The plan to reduce operation 
costs centered on _ utilizing all 
available space and using as few 
floors as possible. In this way, cus- 
tomers and employees would not 
be shunting from one floor to an- 
other—as was necessary in the old 
building—and considerable time 
would be saved. 

An example of this saving is 
shown in a comparison of the old 
with the new. The escrow division 
was on the fifth floor in the old 
building, and the title division was 
on the first. Many customers 
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would go to the title division, and 
then had to go up to the fifth floor 
to escrow. It was an inconvenience 
for the company and its customers. 
The new building, however, has 
both the escrow and title divisions 
on the first floor, and an amazing 
amount of time is saved, both for 
the company and its customers. 

The company knows that most 
of its customers are concerned onl y 
with certain divisions, and these 
divisions are now on the first and 
second floors in the new building. 
Escalators carry passengers be- 
tween the main lobby and the 
second floor, and a_ substantial 
number of CT&T’s customers 
never go beyond this floor. 

In planning its new offices, 
CT&T officials forever had this 
thought in mind: “How can we 
save space here?” Since most of 
its records must be retained and 
others duplicated, the company 
realizes large savings through 
photography. All basic records, 
for example, are microfilmed, and 
so far it has involved more than 
1,000,000 exposures. The film is 
safely cached away at some dis- 
tance from the original records in 
Chicago, and if an atomic bomb 
or some other catastrophe hits the 
city, the records will be intact. 

The film that holds images of all 
these basic records fills one and 
one-half small filing cabinets. The 
records themselves have been build- 
ing up for 100 years and fill 6,000 
volumes with each volume contain- 
ing over 200 pages. 

All policies and title reports are 
also microfilmed, saving a great 
amount of storage space. These 
policies and reports formerly had 
water-pressed copies made from 
them, which required plenty of 
space and equipment, as well as 
several workers. 

Since a state law necessitates 
retention of payroll and trust ac- 
counts for several years, these are 
microfilmed to save space. 

Still another case of photog- 
raphy involves tract books. When 
pages in these books become 
frayed or worn, they must be re- 
placed. They formerly were copied 
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Small conferences around these special Art Metal desks are pleasant in the 
CT&T’s new offices with air conditioning, soundproofing, and good lighting 





16 Short-Cuts, Money Savers 
At Chicago Title and Trust 


Relocation of certain di- 
® visions on first and 
second floors. 


Escalators to relieve ele- 
® vator traffic and tired 
feet. 


Photography to save 
® space and duplicate worn 


pages. 


Telephone hook-up to 
® cut down needless inter- 
ruptions and delays. 


Dumbwaiters and chutes 
® to save customers’ and 
employees’ time. 


Automatic typewriters 
® for. personalizing most 
letters. 


Automatic mailing 
® equipment to rush out 
these letters. 


Music to increase the 
® efficiency of all office 
workers. 


Air conditioning, 
® soundproofing, lighting 
to raise morale. 


| New ledger-posting sys- 
® tem to save consider- 
able manpower. 


1 Additional space to 
® eliminate moving files 
twice a day. 


1 New idea to end confu- 
® sion in the tract book 
department. 


1 Numbers system to 
® speed transactions with 
customers. 


1 Tabulating machines 
® to do better accounting 


job. 


1 Modern medical de- 
® partment for employee 
protection. 


q Pleasant surroundings 
® to reduce turnover of 
typists. 




















by hand, but now they are photo- 
stated and replaced with the 
photostats. 

Too, where draftsmen used to 
duplicate recorded plats of sub- 
divisions and of streets and alleys 
that have been created or vacated, 
they are now photostated. Addi- 
tional copies of mortgages and 
claims are also reproduced by 
photostat. 

Many short-cuts have been ac- 
complished in communications. 
There is a telephone outlet and 
electrical equipment for every 8 
feet of space, and desks can be 
moved without upsetting the sys- 
tem. Keyboards have been installed 
in certain desks in different sec- 
tions, and each board controls 
several telephones. The girl at the 
desk receives all calls and can 
check at a glance to see if the man 
called is busy. In this way, small 
conferences can go on without be- 
ing interrupted by the jangling 
of telephones. 

Dumbwaiters have cut down the 
number of boys needed to carry 
files up and down the floors, and 
special chutes have decreased the 
time it takes to get files from the 
filing department on the fourth 
floor. When these files are needed 
on the second floor, a girl merely 
writes the number of the file on a 









Telautograph. Another Telauto- 
graph in the filing department re- 
ceives the impression as it is being 
written—much as a teletype oper- 
ates—and in about 6 minutes the 
file is sliding down the chute. In the 
old building, 20 minutes was gen- 
erally the minimum time required 
to get a vault file. 

Automatic typewriters save 
money at CT&T, and many form 
letters get a personal touch in this 
way. But these machines are also 
used in a more unusual manner. 
Company officials have found that 
in 70 per cent of the titles they 
examine, the same objections must 
be raised. Three hundred of these 
objections are set up on _ per- 
forated rolls, and are typed 
mechanically at the rate of 140 
words a minute simply by pressing 
the proper button. And so 70 per 
cent of this particular type of 
“personal” correspondence is done 
by machine. 

CT&T saves time and money 
with automatic mailing equipment, 
and it has a teletype machine 
which connects it with other im- 
portant cities of the country. Em- 
ployee morale is improved through 
music at regular intervals over a 
public-address system. The system 
is also used for messages from the 
president to employees and when 


Many CT&T customers never have to use an elevator. These escalators carry 
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them between the lobby and the second floor, where most transactions are made 








the company wants to bring im- 
portant radio broadcasts to its 
employees. 

Although thinking of ways to 
cut costs and save space in the new 
building, CT&T officials also 
planned such improvements as air 
conditioning, better lighting, and 
soundproofing. Seven units are 
necessary, for example, to air 
condition the six floors. All light- 
ing is fluorescent and is an amaz- 
ing contrast to the frosted globes 
with incandescent bulbs that hung 
in the old building. Soundproofing 
is accomplished through special 
perforated ceilings, soft carpeting, 
and double glass windows that cut 
out street noise. 

Changes in methods have re- 
sulted in elimination of delay in 
many instances. For example, 
there are 15 persons in one depart- 
ment who make postings in various 
books, and the old system was to 
have several boys deliver these 
books to the posters as needed. 
Many of the young carriers 
showed more interest in blondes 
than books, and the posters’ time 
was often wasted in waiting. Now 
the books are kept stationary, and 
the posters make their rounds of 
them instead of staying at their 
desks. And the young carriers can 
devote full time to blondes. 


The conference room at the Chicago Ti 
is wider in the middle than it is at the 
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Increased space in the new build- 
ing saves time and steps in many 
departments, but this is especially 
true in one instance. The company 
has 1,000 original entry books, but 
some of them are used infrequent- 
ly. Lack of space in the old build- 
ing necessitated storing most of 
the 1,000 books in the basement, 
and considerable time was lost in 
getting and returning them. In the 
new offices, however, more than 700 
of these books are in new fireproof 
cases right where they are needed 
most, and the remaining 300 are 
seldom used and so are kept in 
the basement. 

New cases provide additional 
security for many records and 
save moving records from place to 
place every morning and evening. 
Heretofore, all cases were not 
conveniently located and at the 
end of the day some of them had 
to be carted into a vault for pro- 
tection. The next morning they 
were moved back. Now all this 
traffic is unnecessary. 

Improvements in the tract book 
department have cut out the con- 
fusion that often took place in the 
old building at the end of the day. 
In this department 1,500 separate 
postings a day must be made to 
keep records up to date. In the old 
offices, books could be taken out of 


ompany has a long curving table that 
t easier for everybody to see the speaker 
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the tract book department, and 
when 4:30 in the afternoon rolled 
around, employees would be scur- 
rying around trying to find cer- 
tain books to complete postings 
before leaving for the day. 

In the new offices, the tract book 
department has a man on duty who 
is thoroughly familiar with the 
books, and he relays any informa- 
tion from them that might be 
needed by company officials. In 
this way the books are always in 
place, and the 4:30 confusion 
doesn’t exist any more. 

CT&T has developed one idea 
used by retailers. When attorneys 
and brokers stop in to leave 
orders, a receptionist assigns each 
person a number. She also writes 
the man’s name with the number, 
and when a CT&T official is free, 
the attorney or broker is called 
by name. It has been found that 
these professional men do not like 
to be referred to by number. The 
numbers, however, keep the names 
in the proper order. 

In the old offices when someone 
came in to leave an order, he 
merely waited in line to do business 
with the counter man he preferred. 
Such a system resulted in long 
lines in some places and _ idle 
counter men in others. 

(Continued on page 38) 


This chute and Telautograph have cut 
down on time required to deliver files 


A special events room is used for em- 
ployee parties or special gatherings 


Automatic typewriters turn out ‘“‘personal’’ letters for about 70 per cent of 
the correspondence connected with the examination of titles by the company 
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Selection Program Cuts 
Executive Turnover 





The Studebaker Corporation’s policy of promoting 
from within requires a steady stream of ambitious 
young men who have the makings of top executives. 
Here is how the future policy makers are selected 





EPRESENTATIVES from the 

personnel division, which is con- 
cerned with salaried employees 
at The Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana, interviewed 
more than 400 Midwestern college 
men before June graduation this 
year. 

Of this number only eight were 
hired for the company’s training 
program. 

The first interviews with the 
more than 400 students took place 
on the campuses of 10 different 
colleges and universities—some of 
them large and some of them small. 
Selected for further consideration 
were men with good school records, 
: who presented themselves well and 
showed evidence of determination 


Paul Davis, general sales manager, 
went to Studebaker from Georgia Tech 
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and maturity. After screening 
these men, Studebaker representa- 
tives invited 25 to South Bend for 
further interviews. From these 25, 
8 were given jobs. 

These figures illustrate the time 
and effort put into the personnel 
program at Studebaker to insure 
plenty of capable executive ability 
in future years. The company 
knows the type men who will best 
fit into the organization and goes 
out to get them before they are 
signed up by someone else. 

Before the 
hired young men directly from col- 
lege, but representatives did not 
visit the schools regularly to in- 
terview prospective trainees. Let- 
ters were written to a few schools, 


war, 


Chief Executive Harold Vance joined 
Studebaker as mechanic’s apprentice 


Studebaker 


and if students were interested in 
jobs with the automobile manu- 
facturer, they would go to South 
Bend unannounced. But since the 
war, a different employment pic- 
ture has been unveiled. 

Many of the men in college 
since the war, of course, have been 
veterans. They are older than the 
prewar college students, and many 
of them are married. They want 
productive, well-paying employ- 
ment as soon as possible, and most 
of them will work harder to spend 
less time in training courses. 

Well aware of all these factors, 
Studebaker set up a_ personnel 
program in January 1947. Mr. 
W. A. Williams, manager, and 
L. T. Dickson, employment man- 
ager of the personnel division, 
visited various schools as person- 
nel representatives, looking for 
outstanding students. The first 
trainees under the new setup were 
hired early in 1947. 

The program, therefore, has 
been going on now for well over 2 
years, and during that time 115 
men have been hired. Only 5 of 


Paul Hoffman's first job was sales- 
man for the Halladay car in Chicago 
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this group have left Studebaker, 
and none of them was discharged, 
an indication of the efficiency of 
the personnel system. 

One of these men was a field 
representative, who after his mar- 
riage decided to give up traveling 
for another, more settled position. 
Another in the group was a naval 
architect who never quite lost his 
sea legs; he returned to shipbuild- 
ing. A couple of men resigned, and 
another left to go to law school. 
A sixth trainee left Studebaker 
for further schooling, but he has 
now returned. 

In order to understand clearly 
the selection system at Stude- 
baker, an actual case history of a 
man whom we shall call John 
Stanton can be used as an example. 

John Stanton was interviewed 
at the University of Chicago by 
a Studebaker representative in 
March 1947. He was scheduled to 
get a master’s degree in business 
administration late in March. Mr. 
Stanton was one of 25 or 30 
students interviewed, and he talked 
with the representative, Mr. Wil- 
liams, for about 15 minutes. Dur- 
ing this time Mr. Williams learned 
that the youth was 26, married, a 
veteran, and found out a little 
more about his background. 
Pleased with what he learned and 
with the student’s personality, 


vited Mr. Stanton to Studebaker 
for further interviewing. 

Mr. Stanton went to South 
Bend a few days later, and his 
transportation was paid by the 
company. When he got to Stude- 
baker, he was given a physical 
examination. Then he took three 
short tests. One was an intelli- 
gence test, and his grade was satis- 
factory (IQ of 122). In the second 
test, vocabulary recognition, he 
recognized 93 words out of 100, 
indicating that he was widely read 
and could speak fluently and per- 


suasively. From the results of 
these tests, Mr. Stanton seemed 
well suited for sales work, and 
interviews with him supported this 
indication. 

A final short test in mathematics 
was given to Mr. Stanton, and his 
grade here was not considered 
outstanding. 

After the three short tests, the 
applicant was interviewed by Mr. 
Dickson, who followed a pattern 
of questions on a regular form. 
Mr. Stanton of course, could be 

(Continued on page 34) 


Mr. Williams wrote to him after 
returning to South Bend and in- 


After serving as bomber pilot in the Army, John Mansfield went back to Purdue 
and graduated a year ago, when he was chosen for Studebaker’s training program 








A. J. Porta finished Notre Dame and joined Studebaker in 1925. He started as 
a billing clerk and moved up gradually until 1947 when he became controller 


First college man chosen in Stude- 
baker's program was William Mueller 
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Better Office Tools to 
Build Business 





Columbia Paper Company, New Orleans wholesaler, 
finds that modernized office equipment and tools aid 
in giving customers the type of service that builds a 
bigger volume in this new era of competitive sales 





By Eugene Whitmore 


ETTER service to customers, 

improved control of inventory, 
precision purchasing, fewer back 
orders to annoy customers, plus 
prompt invoicing—these are some 
of the business-building, customer- 
winning results from office mod- 
ernization at Columbia Paper 


Extending all orders with a Friden calculator before plac- 
ing them is part of a careful purchasing control program 
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Company, Inc., wholesaler in New 
Orleans. 

C. Alvin Bertel, Jr., president, 
and C. W. Mackie, vice president 
of the company, have found that 
business machines, when properly 
used, are a direct factor in build- 
ing business. They believe that the 


right business machines have a 
plus value in that they do 
more than merely keep the records, 
They have a direct effect on 
customer satisfaction and on 
business volume. 

The company handles about 
1,080 items. Its 14 salesmen sell 
both to retailers and to industrial 
buyers. Because of a precision in- 
ventory control plan the company 
is able to promise that it will never 
be “out” of any of its standard 
items, regularly listed. Salesmen 
are instructed to explain this to 
customers and prospects. During 
the war and the subsequent short- 
ages in merchandise it was im- 
possible to make any such promise. 
But today with supplies back to 
normal, the company believes that 
the only reason for a back order 


A National Cash Register bookkeeping machine helps 
customers get invoices promptly; also does payroll work 
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js slipshod purchasing and stock 
control. It has set about to elimi- 
nate any chance of being caught 
short because somebody forgot to 
place an order with a supplier. 
Backbone of the stock control 
system is a Remington Rand Kar- 
dex system which is used to record 
all receipts, sales, and balance on 
hand for every one of the 1,080 
items regularly stocked. In addi- 
tion to the “on hand” balance 
which is kept constantly posted on 
a current basis, each card shows 
vendor’s name, sales by months for 
7 years, and costs, including 
freight charges, for every item. 
Included on the card is a record 
of replacement time, that is, the 
point at which the stock must be 
reordered to arrive in time to pre- 
vent being “out.” Signals show 
when the stock is normal and when 
there is an overstock, if any. The 
Columbia catalog is arranged in 
the same order as the stock record. 
Columbia’s management believes 
that more precision in purchasing 
will prevent inventory surprises 
and headaches. To improve the 
accuracy and control of all inven- 


tory, Columbia buyers never sign a 


Columbia customers never feel neglected—A. B. Dick 
mimeograph turns out bulletins and letters constantly 
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salesman’s order. Each order is 
written on the company’s own 
printed form. This is not unusual, 
but there is one phase of the pur- 
chasing routine that is perhaps 
unusual. No order is signed until it 
is fully extended. One operator 
with a modern Friden calculator 
extends all purchase orders, so 
that an analysis of commitments 
is easy at any time. This careful 
record of all commitments, ex- 
tended to quantities and value, is 
at once a warning and insurance 
against overbuying. It is just part 
of the management’s determination 
to use office machines to the full 
extent of capacity to remove 
hazards arising from guesswork 
and memory. 

Some time back Columbia’s man- 
agement realized that one way to 
win a customer’s good will is to 
send invoices promptly. Take the 
case of a retail merchant who re- 
ceives a shipment of merchandise 
minus an invoice. It often doubles 
his work. More than that, mer- 
chandise not ready to be marked 
up and put on sale in the store is 
dead merchandise in the eyes of 
the retailer. He may need the 


merchandise—it may be highly 
seasonal. 

It is worth reviewing what hap- 
pens when a retailer receives a 
shipment sans invoice. He must 
unpack the merchandise, thinking 
that perhaps the invoice is in the 
bottom of the package. When he 
finds no invoice the goods cannot 
be marked and put into stock, 
either on the shelf or display 
counters or in reserve. It must be 
put away to await the invoice. 
Finally the invoice arrives, and the 
merchandise is rescued from its 
temporary storage and priced, 
tagged, and sent to stock. During 
the delay sales may have been 
missed, and customers disap- 
pointed. Moreover, there has been 
a double amount of work in the 
retail stockroom. 

To insure prompt sending of all 
invoices the company installed a 
National Cash Register bookkeep- 
ing machine which makes the state- 
ments and posts a ledger sheet at 
one operation. The same machine 
is used for invoices and for the 
payroll work also. 

Ledger sheets are kept in Die- 


(Continued on page 42) 


Stock records for 1,080 items are no headache when Rem- 
ington Rand Kardex system keeps them right up to date 
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These girls leave the Mars plant from the canopied front entrance. The building 
was once mistaken for a fancy night club by a group of young merry-makers 





Giving two rest periods a 
day at a Mars candy fac. 
tory meant losing a half 
hour daily from each em. 


ployee. But in one depart. 


ment production jumped 
6 per cent, and similar 
increases were evident in 


many other departments 





Employee Policy Ups 
Output 6 Per Cent 


HEN H. H. Hoben became 

general manager of Mars, Inc., 
he expressed the belief that as 
much progress in human relations 
could be made in American manu- 
facturing as business leaders have 
accomplished in such fields as sales 
and production. Mr. Hoben estab- 
lished a department, 
adopted an incentive plan of pay- 
ment, built new dressing rooms for 
employees, and made other far- 
reaching changes. 

One of the first activities of the 
new personnel department was to 
begin an experiment with rest 
periods for the more than 1,000 
employees in the huge Chicago 
plant. Cost of such an experiment 
was computed at a high figure by 
company accountants, but the 
management of Mars decided that 
in spite of this estimated: cost, 
they wanted their employees to 
have some time out from their 
duties. Two rest periods were to 
be given, one 15-minute recess in 
the morning and another in the 
afternoon. Each employee, there- 
fore, would be losing a total of a 


personnel 
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half an hour’s work every day. 

When the experiment began, the 
company kept a record of produc- 
tion figures in same of the depart- 
ments to see what effect the rest 
periods would have. In one par- 
ticular department, where girls 
hand wrapped candy bars, produc- 
tion jumped 6 per cent soon after 
the experiment got under way. 
Mars executives found that em- 
ployees no longer loitered in wash- 
rooms and seemed much more 
enthusiastic in their work. Other 
departments showed proportionate 
increases, and the rest periods ac- 
tually cost the company nothing. 

This illustration gives some in- 
dication of the human relations 
policies at Mars. Or, as Ivan F. 
Baldus, personnel director, ex- 
presses it, “Mars emphasizes the 
‘humanness’ of relations.” These 
policies apparently have a great 
deal to do with the company’s ex- 
panding business. Within the last 
3 years alone, Mars sales have 
tripled. 

In 1939, Mr. Hoben, then ad- 


vertising manager, inaugurated a 


new method of selling candy. In- 
stead of depending upon impulse 
buying alone, the company decided 
to build positive consumer demand 
by creating an active buying de- 
sire that could not be satisfied by 
substitution. The “Dr. I. Q.” radio 
program was chosen as a means of 
activating this new method of mer- 
chandising. The results have been 
phenomenal. By consistently fol- 
lowing the same pattern of adver- 
tising, sales have grown in 1949 
to five times the 1939 volume, and 
Mars has captured a large seg- 
ment of the candy bar field. In 
support of this intensive selling, 
the company also has the “Cur- 
tain Time” program, newspaper 
and magazine advertising, and re- 
cently it has added the “Howdy 
Doody” television program. 

One production stimulant at 
Mars is the incentive plan that 
adds to employees’ wages, which 
compare favorably with the best 
that are paid in Chicago. Output 
is figured in units, and standards 
are set. In one department, for 
example, 100 units are standard 
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Mars candy makers work under an incentive plan that brings their wages 


An annual Mars golf tournament at- 
to a scale that compares favorably with the highest paid in the Chicago area 


tracts as many as 100 participants 
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for 23 man-hours worked by three 
people. If more units are produced 
during the day, the three em- 
ployees are paid for the additional 
production. If one man is absent 
and the two men are able to pro- 
duce the standard number of units, 
they—in effect—split his wages 
for that day. If fewer than 100 
units are turned out by the three 
workers in any one day, no deduc- 
tions are made from their regular 
wages. 

Turnover at Mars is virtually 
negligible. It runs less than 3 per 
cent. Absenteeism is no problem 
either, because it is down to 3 per 
cent also. One of the many rea- 
sons for such an outstanding rec- 
ord may be “Movie Day” at Mars. 
The company recently bought a 
large sound motion picture pro- 
jector, and continuous movies are 
shown in the 
Tuesday. 

Three different movies actually 
are screened, but they are stag- 
gered so that every employee can 
see a different film on his morning 
rest period, his lunch hour, and his 


cafeteria every 


afternoon rest period. The movies 
aren’t the type that heckle em- 
ployees about safety, courtesy, or 
other things that would become 
monotonous with too much regu- 
larity. Generally, there is a short 
musical in the morning, a half 
hour scenic, travel, or entertain- 
ment feature. at noon, and a 


Mickey Mouse or other short car- 
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Office girls relax in their comfortable lounge. On Tuesdays they can enjoy 
movies in the company cafeteria during their two 15-minute recess periods 


toon in the afternoon. A safety 
or technical film is thrown in now 
and then. 

The screen is set up in the cafe- 
teria so that employees can eat 
lunch, drink coffee, or just sit and 
smoke while viewing the picture. 
Lights are dimmed enough to make 
the screen clearly visible. 

It is interesting how the idea 
for movies on Tuesday developed. 
Mars bought the large projector 
to replace a small one that had 
been used for meetings, safety con- 
ferences, and? similar gatherings. 


When the new projector arrived, 
there happened to be a cartoon 
film in with the other more tech- 
nical movies. The cartoon was 
shown, and it was so well received 
that another was ordered to see 
what its reception would be. 
Employees showed so much in- 
terest in the entertaining films 
that it was decided to show them 
on a regular schedule on Tuesday. 
The original plan was to have 
“Movie Day” on Monday to cut 
down absenteeism, but after check- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Teletyped Bills Save 


A Million a Year 





A Wall Street brokerage company saves a million dol- 
lars a year through a centralized bookkeeping system. 
Orders are punched in IBM cards, then their infor- 
mation punched in tape, then relayed to branch office 





ORE than a million dollars a 

year is saved by the Wall 
Street brokerage company of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane through the use of ingenious 
centralized bookkeeping proce- 
dures. The latest wrinkle, just in- 
troduced, will make even billing a 
function of the central office, 
through a network of teletype 
lines. By the end of 1949 all offices 
more than a day away by air mail 
will be served. 

The system has resulted from 
the brainchild of John Humm, 
general auditor of the brokerage 
house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, & 
Cassatt when the company was 
formed in the early 1940’s. Before 
that time Wall Street branch of- 
fices did their own bookkeeping 
with each local unit caring for its 
own cluster of accounts, debiting 
security purchases, crediting se- 
curity sales, figuring margin re- 
quirements, billing, etc. 

Duplication of effort, overlap- 
ping records, slow hand account- 
ing methods, and other money- 
and time-consuming _ processes 
would be climinated by central 
bookkeeping, Humm pointed out. 
But there was opposition. Some 
customers, it was suggested, might 
not like it. Handling other people’s 
money is a personal matter. Keep- 
ing the personal touch in the 
mammoth new organization (one 
of the world’s largest) would be 
difficult enough without cold 
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mechanical billing that would offer 
no chance for verification and 
identify the organization as 
bureaucratic. 

But equally important, boosters 
of the plan pointed out, is the fact 
that brokerage clients want 
prompt and detailed confirmation 


of transactions, and _ investors 


Billing information from IBM cards 
is converted to punched tape on this 
machine, and a teletype transmitter 
prints the bill in the home office, 
at the same time printing the bill 
in the distant branch office. Fifty- 
seven offices use this new system 


want to know where they stand— 
this is even more important for 
speculators. Brokers’ bills are es- 
sentially notifications of the 
amount of money brokers owe the 
investor in case of a sale for him. 
When he buys he never knows how 
much he owes until he gets his bill, 
since few customers know how or 
bother to figure the commission 
involved. 

It was only a year after the 
original organization that Merrill 
Lynch was joined by Fenner & 
Beane, but by this time the com- 
pany had already adopted the 
centralized bookkeeping idea. Ac- 
count executives who knew their 
job, officers reasoned, could smooth 
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over any initial bad reactions to 
the system. 

But this did not always work. 
Every once in a while an in-and- 
out trader would complain that he 
couldn’t keep accounts up to date 
or an experienced client would 
needle a branch manager by point- 
ing out that other brokers got 
bills out sooner. Worst of all were 
the times when a speculator made 
a bad guess and was reminded of 
his poor judgment on receiving his 
bill days later. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, he was inclined to 
blame the broker. 

Solution of these problems lay 
in getting bills to customers faster 
—then Merrill Lynch could have 
its cake and eat it, too. And the 
answer came in an idea from “Roc” 
O’Connell, veteran head of the 
Merrill Lynch wire and order de- 
partment, who proposed sending 
bills by teletype. 

Bills must, above all, be neat 
and accurate. First bills sent in 
this fashion were found to be 
sometimes inaccurate—and _al- 
ways less neat than formerly, since 
teletyping needed to be spaced 
meticulously. In addition it was 
found that in order to handle 
the volume of work all the com- 
pany’s operators would have had 
to work far into the night to get 
the bills out. 

So the wire department head 
borrowed an idea from the Army. 
Army Veteran Charles Wackerow, 
like every other veteran, had a lot 
to talk about when he came back 
to Merrill Lynch. In _ between 
anecdotes, Charlie mentioned that 
the Army sent inventory informa- 
tion via a special teletype trans- 
mitter which converted IBM card 
punches into holes on a tape from 
which the sender transmitted in- 
formation. The receiver printed 
the information on a standard 
form. Roc was all ears. 

Charlie was vague on details, 
so Roc scouted up IBM people. 
Yes, they were acquainted with the 
machine. They had developed it 
especially for the War Depart- 
ment. But it was a wartime spe- 
cialty—until Roc got through 
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talking. However, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
made and owned the teletype 
transmitters. IBM people were not 
sure the printers could be adapted 
to Merrill Lynch’s job. 

But Jack Bell, AT&T electrical 
engineer and customer relations 
man, said, after a little study, he 
thought it could be done. A master 
control board would be needed, he 
pointed out, because an operator 
would have to be able to plug a 
transmitter into any one of the 
circuits. There would have to be 
some automatic way of selecting a 
station where the bill was to be 
printed. 

But there were still plenty of 
headaches to be ironed out. Roc 
kept prodding and asking ques- 
tions. Round-table discussions 
were held long after usual Wall 
Street hours with engineers from 
IBM and AT&T. An expert from 
Moore Business Forms joined the 
discussions to help design the 
needed special form. 

On the fateful first-run day 
Charlie Wackerow placed a stack 
of IBM punched cards in a rack 
on the card-to-tape machine. Each 
card represented a purchase or 
sale by a Los Angeles customer. 
The switch was turned and cards 
flip-flopped through the machine 
out came a roll of tape with billing 
information punched on it. When 
the stack of cards was exhausted 
(at the rate of 5 a minute) 
Charlie handed the tape to one of 


Roc’s assistants who fed it into a 
teletype transmitter. 

In Los Angeles the receiver 
tapped out perfect bills (at the 
rate of 4 a minute). Bills were 
checked against the records of the 
Los Angeles office, put in en- 
velopes, stamped, and mailed. Los 
Angeles customers got their bills 
the next day. The problem was 
solved. 

Today Merrill Lynch sends 
teletyped bills to 57 of its 98 of- 
fices and the last possible objection 
to centralized bookkeeping has 
been swept away. Merrill Lynch’s 
competitors are climbing on the 
bandwagon; their branch man- 
agers, formerly able to hold their 
own bookkeeping departments are 
giving them up. 

Alert executives are already re- 
versing the process by crediting 
customers’ payments and sending 
other tabulated information to the 
home office by teletype. Men in 
other fields are studying the ma- 
chine’s adaptation to inventory- 
keeping in warehouses—banks are 
wondering why they can’t use it 
to speed up crediting and debiting 
with branch offices. One big in- 
surance company is considering 
installing the IBM card-to-tape 
machine and AT&T’s teleprinter 
to speed the settlement of in- 
surance claims. 

The routine-like gadget that 
changes holes in cards to holes in 
tape has just started to find its 
place in the business world. 





Business Teaches Professors 


HIRTY college professors are 
spending 6 weeks this summer 
learning more of the practical side 
of the subjects they teach in their 
classrooms. 

The professors received fellow- 
ships through the Foundation for 
Economic Education, but costs are 
borne by the business companies 
participating in a college-business 
exchange program. 

Twenty-five different colleges all 
over the country are represented, 


and the industries include many 
different types. For example, an 
instructor in statistics at Stanford 
University is spending 6 weeks at 
the Bank of America. An instruc- 
tor in accounting at the University 
of Georgia is visiting the Republic 
Steel Corporation. 

The college-business exchange 
program began in 1948 when nine 
fellowships were awarded by busi- 
ness organizations experimenting 
with the training plan. 
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Welfare Plan Causes 
Output to Soar 





Seminole Manufacturing Company has found that 
training Southern workers is a slow and expensive proc- 
ess. But with the new welfare program, turnover has 
been reduced, and over-all production has skyrocketed 





By Sta art Covington 


no strikes and little fan- 
fare, the Seminole Manufac- 
turing Company of Columbus, 
Mississippi, is daily turning out 
about 12,000 work pants, dress 
pants, and sport shirts. This peak 
production in the midst of an area 
that is fermenting with labor un- 
rest and misunderstanding, often 
culminating in work stoppages, is 
credited by Seminole officials to the 
company’s welfare program. 
Operating with a minimum of 
fuss and only limited alteration of 
normal 


financial structure, the 


program is paying dividends for 


both employer and _ employces. 
Most important element is the 
philosophy of service which lies be- 
hind the plan and recognizes that 
bigger profits can be earned with 
less effort when management does 
as much as possible for personnel. 

Seminole workers receive a year- 
ly bonus. They get vacations with 
pay and can borrow money with- 
out interest for doctor bills. In re- 
turn for these and other benefits 
of the plan, they are expected to 
turn in a dollar’s worth of work 
for every dollar earned. 

Wages of Seminole employees 


Bonuses for a recent year at Seminole ran to as high as 14 per cent of em- 
ployees’ earnings, and virtually every worker received at least a $75 bonus 


are nearly the highest in the 
Columbus area. Set at 45 cents an 
hour in November 1943 from a 
previous floor of 40 cents, the 
minimum wage was raised progres- 
sively to 50, 55, and finally 60 
cents an hour as living costs 
spiraled. Raises were all voluntary 
on the part of the company, since 
there was no union and compcti- 
tors’ lower wage scales certainly 
had no part in forcing the rate of 
pay upwards. 

President Mark Weitzenhoffer 
and Vice President Irvine I. 
Weitzenhoffer make no pretext of 
operating a Valhalla for faithful 
garment workers. They are more 
interested in proving that manage- 
ment does not need a multimillion- 
dollar surplus to institute top- 
notch working conditions. And the 
major goal, production, is followed 
by a secondary goal, minimized 
labor turnover. The plan is aiding 
both. 

Practically all Seminole labor, 
like that of most Southern plants, 
is hired “straight from the cotton 
patch.” Training these workers, 
who are largely rural residents 
with few skills developed off the 
farm, is usually long, slow, and ex- 
pensive. With this situation star- 
ing them in the face, management 
cfficers are highly pleased with the 
reduced turnover of help. 

Simplicity and effectiveness are 
cornerstones of the profit-sharing 
plan. Shares for employees are de- 
termined by length of service and 
earnings from September of the 
previous year. About $65,000 is 
set aside from profits for divi- 
dends ; $50,000 is saved for work- 
ing capital. Half of the remainder 
goes to employees with more than 
6 months’ service. Others receive a 
$10 bonus. 

Bonus checks are distributed at 
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Christmas. In 1947 minimum 
bonuses represented 5 per cent of 
each employee’s earnings during 
the previous year. Oldest workers 
drew 14 per cent. Most workers 
received anywhere from 8 per cent 
to 9 per cent of their earnings, and 
practically everybody got at least 
$75. Several were handed checks 
for $250 and more. This simple, 
easily operated profit-sharing plan 
is regarded as management’s ace 
in the hole. 

Wage benefits and _ profit-shar- 
ing payments are important to the 
Seminole plan, but by no means all 
of it. Another 
covered by the Employees’ Emer- 


major area is 


gency Loan Fund, designed to pro- 
vide funds to workers in cases of 
sudden illness or emergencies. 
Although employees are covered 
by Blue Cross hospital insurance, 
the loan fund remains a substantial 
benefit. Loans are made without 
interest, only requirement being 
endorsements of three fellow work- 
ers. Loans are repaid in weekly in- 
stallments which may be spread 
over as much as a year’s time. The 
average loan runs around $50, and 
is arranged by C. C. Forrester, a 
Seminole vice president, or Vice 
President Weitzenhoffer. These 
men estimate that they handle be- 
tween 35 and 40 loans each month. 
As this works in practice, a 
worker who has a sick baby may 
borrow sufficient funds to take the 
child to a clinic immediately. If a 
$100 loan were required, the work- 
er could repay the money at the 
rate of $5 weekly for 20 weeks, or 
$10 weekly for 10 weeks, if he felt 
able to do so. Thus relieved of the 
anxiety caused by his child’s ill- 
hess, company officers feel, the em- 
ployee would be able to focus his 
full attention on his work. They 
justify this opinion by statistics, 
showing improved employee effi- 
ciency and that absenteeism due to 
illness has nose-dived 20 per cent. 
In addition to the loan fund, the 
company also maintains a first-aid 
room, managed by a registered 
nurse who can care for anything 
short of a major disease or 
disaster. During winter months 
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she administers influenza shots free 
of charge to all who desire them. 
Free cold tablets are distributed 
as often as required. An employee 
showing symptoms of a contagious 
disease is promptly packed home 
to avoid epidemics. This decisive 
first-aid setup is credited with cut- 
ting absenteeism due to illness 20 
per cent. 

Yearly vacations are also a part 
of the Seminole plan. Seven days 
with full pay come to each worker 
who has been with the company for 
a year. Those who have been there 
only 6 months get 3 days’ pay. 
The entire plant is closed for 
vacation usually the first week in 
July—height of the 
fishing season. 

Aids within the plant include a 
10-minute rest period between 9 
and 10 each morning, during which 
time a local cafe serves sandwiches, 
candy, and other food in the build- 


Columbus 


ing. This is regarded as a vital 
refresher for workers who some- 
times leave homes in nearby towns 
as early as 5 a.m. As a further 
psychological boost, 15 minutes of 
popular tunes are broadcast every 
hour through a loud-speaker sys- 
tem in the plant. Soundproofed 
offices prevent this entertainment 
from disturbing company officers 
and clerical forces. 

Color engineering has also eased 
the life of Seminole 
Originally a glaring white, the in- 
side parts of the plant were re- 
finished in pleasing pastel colors 
by special arrangement with Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company in 
1945. General Electric engineers 
supervised installation of fluores- 


workers. 


cent lighting as a further contribu- 
tion to employee comfort. 

In harmony with the rest of the 
plan, Seminole hired industrial en- 
gineers who devised an incentive 
program providing for workers’ 
bonuses for increased production. 
As a result of the program earn- 
ings have increased an average of 
12 per cent for most employees. 

An additional company service 
is the Columbus Garment Com- 
pany Awards, consolidated school 
scholarships offered annually by 


the company. Awards are pre- 
sented to one pupil at each of two 
rural consolidated schools in the 
county and are based on scholar- 
ship, citizenship, attendance, 
school athletic and literary activi- 
ties. Top winners each receive a 
$100 Government savings bond. 
Lesser awards are presented to 
outstanding students in American 
history, vocational training, and 
“avorable 


commercial — studies. 


publicity from these awards is 
credited with an important share 
in the success of the company’s 
operations, 

As a final effort, new employees 
are provided with a 24-page book- 
let printed on coated paper and 
liberally illustrated. Each benefit 
is separately and specifically ex- 
plained, and the work and pay 
schedule is outlined in detail. A 
short introduction serves as a “pep 


talk” to new employees. 





New Machine 


PRIVATE-BRAND, standard 

typewriter has been introduced 
by Sears Roebuck and Co. in all 
its retail stores. Made for Sears 
by a Midwestern typewriter manu- 
facturer of 40 years’ standing, the 
new machine has visible margin 
stops, finger-fitting plastic keys, 
segment shift, and many other 
features. Under Sears’ brand name 
of Tower, the typewriter retails 
at $99.50 plus Federal tax. The 
Tower can be ordered through 
Sears’ fall and winter catalog, now 
out, for $99.00, Federal tax 
included. 











How Bad Vision Aftects 


Quality of Product 





Defective cloth was passing as first quality in a tex- 
tile mill, and an investigation revealed that five in- 
spectors had defective vision. When their vision was 
corrected, no more of the inferior cloth was passed 
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HROUGHOUT the nation, in- 

tensive steps are being taken 
to conserve and improve sight in 
industry. 

In the past, one of the most im- 
portant requirements for personal 
productive efficiency—the vision of 
employees—has been more or less 
taken for granted. That this is 
an expensive oversight has been 
proved by a number of forward- 
looking companies that have dis- 
covered they can gain more efficient 
production and reduce accident 
costs by increasing the visual ef- 
ficiency of their employees. 

New vision programs have been 
installed in several hundred plants 
in all types of industries, and 
nearly one million employees have 
been affected. The program is one 
which includes many features. 
Basically, however, the program’s 
goal is to improve the sight of 
those employees who are found to 
be visually inefficient. The pro- 
grams incorporate a speedy check 
of vision, under the supervision of 
professional men, to determine 
whether industrial workers need a 
complete eye examination for 
maximum safety and efficiency. 

Analyses of. reports received 
from these plants indicate that 
one out of three factory workers 
needed eyesight correction, and 
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that the adoption of an industrial 
safety and visual efficiency pro- 
gram, developed by American 
Optical Company in cooperation 
with industry and the ophthalmic 
professions, has resulted in re- 
duced accidents and a saving of 
many thousands of dollars in 
medical and compensation costs. 

As the program emphasizes im- 
provement in vision and the pro- 
tection of sight where needed, the 
type of industry and hazards en- 
countered will in a great measure 
affect the emphasis and kind of 
program in operation. To under- 
stand the various aspects of the 
program, representative examples 
from different industries are il- 
lustrated below. 

The Ford Instrument Company, 
of Long Island City, maker of 
marine instruments and classed as 
heavy manufacturing, installed a 
vision program as part of its over- 
all safety setup. Officials are 
convinced that this vision program 
is a sound investment. Since its in- 
troduction, eye injuries which in 
1941 constituted 60 per cent of all 
reported injuries have been re- 
duced to 5 per cent. Today’s an- 
nual per capita compensation cost 
is only 38 cents, in comparison 
with the 1941 rate of $2. 

An intensive study of eye safety 





and vision requirements was made 
in this company. With the co- 
operation of American Optical 
Company engineers, standards for 
head and eye protection were de- 
veloped, and specific types of 
goggles were selected for all oc- 
cupations where eye hazards were 
involved. 

The Ford company started a 
vision checking program in 1945, 
selecting the AO Sight-Scrcener 
as the testing instrument. A three- 
point program was introduced to: 
(1) Protect vision, (2) provide a 
guide for selected placement, and 
(3) establish a permanent record 
of the worker’s vision. 

The program was placed under 
the direction of Ford Instrument’s 
medical department. A nurse did 
the actual sight-screening, under 
professional supervision, and an 
ophthalmologist was retained to 
interpret the vision scores. 

The screening was voluntary 
and 1,200 employees (90 per cent) 
participated. Although 630 of 
them wore glasses prior to the 
vision check-up, the test indicated 
that of this number, 160 could 
benefit by additional eye care and 
change in their correction. Evi- 
dence of vision defects was found 
in 330 other employees who had 
never worn glasses. In other words, 
490 employees out of 1,200 were 
in need of visual correction. 

The company found that the 
screening procedure was a simple 
one. Vision consultants assisted in 
setting up the program. The 
Sight-Screener is designed to check 
visual performance under near and 
distant seeing conditions, and 
thereby determine individuals who 
need a complete vision examination. 

Besides the notable reduction in 
eye injuries alone, an immediate 
decrease in accidents resulted from 
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ale goggles on the job. Reports show gram, an attempt was made to gram, the company knows exactly 
aa that the majority of workers discover why cloth inspectors had what the employee’s visual capa- 
waste no time in following up rec- _ been letting defective cloth pass bilities were when he came to work. 
the ommendations for eye examination. for first quality. From sight- If an eye injury is reported, they 
apke The Riegel Textile Company, screening cards, the consulting know the exact extent of the in- 
lin Ware Shoals, South Carolina, in- optometrist discovered five inspec- _jury to vision. 
The stalled a vision program with the _ tors with defective vision. After re- The Union Twist Drill Com- 
ill prime objective of reducing ac- ceiving an eye examination and pany of Athol, Massachusetts, 
en cidents and injuries. However, correction, four were put back on was one of the first companies to 
a management has discovered that their jobs and made excellent in- install an industrial safety and 
is in its operations the program has _spectors. At the advice of the visual efficiency program. The re- 
m4 its main value in improving the doctor, the other one was trans- sults in this company have been 
s quality of production. ferred to another job because her definitely worth whale, and the cost 
‘ate The basic operations of this eyes could not be corrected to of the program has been repaid 
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meet the visual work requirements. 


many times in the benefits received. 
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The program was installed in 
this company as part of the gen- 
eral medical program. The sight- 
screening check-up is used as part 
of the  preplacement 
examination, and a yearly check- 


physical 


up of vision is made. 

In regard to safety and visual 
efficiency, the management is well 
satisfied with the results of the 
vision program. For example, 
their accident rate has dropped 
sharply since the program was 
inaugurated. In one instance, a 
previously unprotected _ skilled 
worker had an eye saved by wear- 
ing his safety goggles with a pre- 
scription ground lens. This oc- 
small grinding 
wheel, rotating at approximately 
20,000 revolutions a minute, broke 
and particles struck his goggle 
lens. The company feels that this 
one experience fully justified and 
paid for its entire vision program. 


curred when a 


One of the easiest ways for a 
company to analyze the benefits 
of its vision program was done by 
the Union Twist Drill Company. 
This method of analysis is to find 
the most accident-prone employees 
and compare the visits to the first- 
aid room of those who received eye 
care because of accidents or other 
complaints before the program 
was installed and afterward. 

The Union Twist Drill Com- 
pany then found of its most ac- 
cident-prone employees, the 15 
who received eye care decreased 
their visits in a 5-month period 
after the program by 73 per cent, 
compared to a previous 5-month 
period before the program. This 
reduction in injuries and medical 
department calls amounted to a 
saving of $481 in a 5-month 
period for these 15 employees 
alone. The contribution the com- 
pany made to eye care for these 


15 employees was $225. The say- 
ings effected here amounted to 
more than twice the cost. 

These three case studies are 
typical of hundreds of vision pro- 
grams now in operation in all 
types of industries. The conclu- 
sion to be gained from all of these 
studies is that vision is a definite 
factor in good production and 
safety, and that the improvement 
of the visual efficiency of em- 
ployees produces tangible benefits 
for the company. 

Certain personnel programs 
yield only indirect advantages to 
a company. A vision program, 
however, is one which will vield 
both direct and indirect benefits 
to the company installing it. With 
a period of high competitive strife, 
no company can afford to ignore 
savings made possible by main- 
taining good 
employees. 


vision among. its 





Post-Card Billing Saves $78,000 Annually 


HE Pennsylvania Electric Com- 

pany, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
saves more than $78,000 every 
year in delivery costs through the 
use of post-card bills. 

The utility makes about 314 
million meter readings annually 
and prepares about the same num- 
ber of bills. Paper bills were used 
heretofore, and delivery costs ran 
about 314 cents per bill, but this 
expense has been slashed to 1 cent 
for post-card bills. 

The new system revolves around 
International 
equipment. The machines compute 
the bills, print customers’ names 
and addresses, print advertising, 
count customers, and do about 
everything else except 
transportation for customers to 
the utility office. 

Post-card bills, printed by the 
Standard Register Company, are 
prepared in continuous form on 
the IBM equipment. First, how- 


ever, cards are keypunched from 


Business Machines 


provide 


the reading lists provided by meter 
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readers. Only the present meter 
reading and kilowatt hours used 
are punched into the cards, since 
other billing information already 
has been automatically reproduced 
into the card from the previous 
month’s billing cards. An auto- 
matic checking machine accounts 
for all folio numbers and proves 
the accuracy of the meter reading 
subtractions. 

Master rate cards are inter- 
spersed with billing cards to ex- 
tend automatically the gross and 
net amounts of the bill for the 
block of kilowatt hours used. These 
master cards are then filed until 
needed to rate another group of 
billing cards. 

Name and address cards are 
then collated by machine with the 
billing cards, and when they are 
in proper sequence, the post-card 
bills are ready to be printed in 
continuous form. 

The last mechanical operation 
affecting the bills is that which 
prints the nonmetered mail indicia 


and the Reddy Kilowatt advertis- 
ing message. This operation is 
completed in a Standard Register 
Burster Imprinter, and during the 
same time, the bills—which are 
still in continuous form 
apart, separated, and 
These various functions are 
handled during one run through 
the machine. The bills are then 
ready to be mailed to the com- 
pany’s customers. 

The work of the billing depart- 
ment is not finished, however. 
Billing cards are tabulated to 
analyze each month’s billing by 
district, class of service, revenue 
classification, rate, and tax-exempt 
revenue. Monthly sales figures by 
districts are also obtained from 
further tabulation of these cards. 
In addition to billing, cards are a 
source of information for special 
analyses of customers, rates, and 
revenues as required by manage- 
ment for regulatory body reports, 
rate statistics, and for other 
purposes. 
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Save space, save time, save money, 
with the improved Super-Filer 


@ Now is the time to get rid of obsolete files. Improved Super- 
Filer, with Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files, cuts office expense 
four ways: Saves time, simplifies filing work, saves floor space, 
reduces initial cost of equipment. 

The unique feature of Super-Filer is its Swing Front. When 
a drawer is opened, the front swings forward, producing a 
supported angle spread of contents and adding working space. 
This feature permits 18% more payload per drawer—makes 
it possible to replace 3 old 4-drawer conventional files with 
2 new 5-drawer Super-Filers. 

New Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files (three to a drawer) 
mechanically simplify filing. They break up the drawer load, 
hold contents slanted to the rear for easy reading and auto- 
matically help to maintain compression. They self-adjust 
themselves to changes in volume of drawer contents. 

Improved Super-Filer with Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files 
marks a milestone in the filing of office records. It is available 
in 4- and 5-drawer heights. Write for complete information 
and the name of our nearest branch or dealer. The General 


Fireproofing Co., Dept. B-8, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
Doremost in Ylelal Business Furnitue 








Eagerness to buy housing and other consumer durable goods is evident in areas all over the country, and there are nu- 
merous plans for industrial expansion that promise activity. With these stimulants, a healthy market should continue 


How business Recession 
Can Be Sidetracked 


Production is currently lagging behind consumer sales, 
and when inventories have been leveled, new orders 
will result. Being held in abeyance, however, is the 
Murray bill that is designed to stop downward trends 


By Robert M ,* 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


OW that the business recession 
has come to dominate the eco- 
nomic picture, forecasters are al- 
ready talking of automatic cor- 
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rectives just around the corner. 
We certainly proved the inade- 
quacy of mere talk in pricking the 
bubble of inflation, and we shall 


just as surely find that political 
calls for “confidence” and prophe- 
cies of upturns will not suffice to 
turn the tide of our readjustment. 
Recessions, like booms, are not 
simply states of mind; they are 
very real states of employment «nd 
output. 

There are some self-correcting 
forces in a downturn such as ours, 
just as there was an element of 
self-correction in the excesses of 
our boom. Most of the business 
prophets who predict a quick end 
to our decline base their opinions 
on the undoubted fact that sales 
to consumers—business and pri- 
vate alike—are holding up better 
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This amazing NEW invention will make 


you a better executive 


— by stepping up your ability to get things done! 
The new DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER changes all previous 
conceptions of dictating machine usage. 

Completely revolutionary, the TIME-MASTER is finding its 
way into offices that never before used mechanical dictation! 
Here’s why: 

Never before has any method or instrument offered so quick, 
So easy, so inexpensive a means of getting your thinking on paper! 

So easy to use! The streamlined TIME-MASTER lets you 
concentrate on your thoughts. Just think out loud—TIME- 
MASTER does the rest—lets you cash in on those moments 
between phone calls, interviews, and conferences! You in- 
stantly record your thoughts without calling for secretary- 
and-notebook. 

Records on plastic MEMOBELT! The exclusive plastic 
MEMOBELT is the most versatile of dictating media. It re- 


cords clearly and uniformly... it’s easily mailable (in a 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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standard business envelope) . . . and it’s so inexpensive that 
it can be discarded or filed after one use. 

Secretaries love TIME-MASTER! I[t helps them get 
their work done faster, with less effort. MEMOBELT clarity 
and the tiny new Magic Ear make transcription unbelievably 
easy, pleasant. 

Test the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER in your own office. No 
obligation. Call your local DICTAPHONE representative or fill 


in the coupon. 


Only the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER offers all this: 


1. Uniformly clear recording and reproduction. 2. Easily 
mailable, fileable plastic belt records. 3. Streamlined design. 
All-metal sturdiness. 4. Uniform back-spacing, rapid place- 
finding. 5. Foolproof simplicity of operation. 6. Dictaphone 


dependability, nationwide service. 


Dictaphone Corporation 

Department J-49, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
[] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 

[] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 





Your Name 


c y 





P 





Street Address. 





City & Zone 





than orders to suppliers. The point 
is that consumption is outrunning 
production and that once inven- 
tories have been worked off, con- 
siderable reordering should ma- 
terialize. Textile production espe- 
cially has been cut far below the 
point justified by textile consump- 
tion, and a pick-up in mill activity 
seems probable in the near future. 
And this is a situation repeated in 
a good many industries. 

But to assume that readjust- 
ments upward—a feature of 
every normal market—are a 
portent of a turn in the economic 
tide is to take a dangerous point 
of view. We should not short- 
sightedly confuse the natural re- 
adjustments of overdepressed busi- 
ness sectors with a reversal of 
the underlying economic trend. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that we are passing from a period 
of hectic catching up, mainly 
stemming from the pressures of 
demand built up during and car- 
ried over from the war, into a 
period of being caught up. The 
spark plugs of our dynamic growth 
of the past 3 years—vast inven- 
tory accumulation, tremendous 
plant expansion, consumer goods 
scarcity—are no longer firing our 
economic motors. No amount of 
readjustment from an_ under- 
bought position will fully take the 
place of these great business stimu- 
lants of the recent past. 

Our recession is going to con- 
tinue until there is a solid founda- 
tion for a resumption of the boom. 
And that foundation will not be 
laid in a day. Until prices, wages, 
and costs have reached stable po- 
sitions, a businessman who can af- 
ford to wait is not going to plan 
on business expansion. Until fly- 
by-night companies have been 
eliminated in the competitive 
struggle, many industries will be 
beset with disruption and distress 
selling. And these readjustments 
take time. 

Even when the costs of raw ma- 
terials have again reached steady 
and reasonable levels, there is no 
guarantee that our economy will 
again move up the slope to more 
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prosperous times. New expansion 
requires more than just low costs 
to make it an attractive gamble to 
management—it requires a favor- 
able political and economic at- 
mosphere to justify the risk of 
pushing out our economic fron- 
tiers. Do not forget that the boom 
of the recent past catered to pent- 
up demand; the boom of the fu- 
ture will not be so fortunate. 

Because a cool appraisal of the 
situation does not make for foolish 
optimism is not to say that it 
should prompt us all to equally 
foolish pessimism. For the outlook 
is not one of violent collapse nor 
of drastic shrinkage in national 
output. Rather the future seems 
to indicate that the predominant 
direction of economic movement 
will be gradually down from the 
inflated, backlog-fed levels of the 
past. All indications point to the 
fact that we have ended an era of 
expansion and that we are enter- 
ing a period of contraction; this 
is a fundamental trend to which 
we should not be blinded by lightly 
based predictions of prosperity 
just around the corner. 

Certainly business management 
should by now be aware of the fea- 
tures of our present economy 
which will serve to cushion and 
alleviate the decline. An unprec- 
edented reservoir of liquid pur- 
chasing power in easily cashable 
assets, an uninflated and _ non- 
speculative market structure in 
securities, a higher and firmer 
wage level, a cautious business at- 
titude: These are only a few of the 
facts which differentiate this turn 
in the business cycle from previous 
critical periods in our business 
history. Even more important is 
the continued evidence—tentative 
though it is—that our plans for 
construction and plant expansion 
still promise a high level of activity 
in many fields and that our eager- 
ness to buy housing and other con- 
sumer durable goods will continue 
to provide a healthy market for 
these goods. 

Meanwhile, on the political 
front, the Administration is be- 
coming aware of the economic 


problem confronting us. While 
Administration stalwarts may 
publicly deny that there is a re. 
cession at all, behind the scenes 
there is considerable activity dust- 
ing off the armory of antireces- 
sion weapons. A general blueprint 
of the Fair Deal version of New 
Deal economics is contained in the 
Murray bill—which will not be in- 
troduced into Congress unless the 
business situation deteriorates still 
further. 

The Murray plan has as its 
basic objectives the provision of 
half to three-quarters of a million 
new jobs a year to meet the needs 
of our growing population and the 
maintenance of an annual increase 
in output of 3 to 4 per cent. 
Through a National Economic 
Cooperation Board made up of 
representatives of business, labor, 
government, agriculture, and con- 
sumers, the act aims to reach 
these objectives by promoting in- 
vestment and expansion in certain 
defined “critical” sectors of the 
economy, as well as by helping to 
maintain a pool of public works 
which can be thrown into the 
breach. 

Private investment will be pro- 
moted through accelerated amor- 
tization allowances for industries 
in the “critical” economic sectors, 
through research and _ technical 
services to be made available to 
small business, and through the 
guaranteeing or the _ outright 
grant of loans to business in need 
of expansion capital. Among the 
more controversial features of the 
bill is the authorization of govern- 
ment construction of plants for 
sale or lease to private enterprise 
in bottleneck areas, and the grant 
of non-interest-bearing loans to 
finance job seckers in moving from 
depressed areas. 

But the crux of the bill, whether 
it be introduced in its present form 
or not, lies in its avowed economic 
interventionist thinking. It is the 
expression of the new theory that 
the best way to cure a recession is 
not to ignore it—lest it snowball 
into a major depression—but to 

(Continued on page 43) 
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money savers 


when you buy your next calculator 
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printed tape TYPICAL PROBLEM 
Figuring invoices, pay- % INCREASE 
rolls, discounts, unit costs 
—whatever the problem, 
you save calculating time 
with the printed tape. 
There’s no re-running to 
check for accuracy... 
no copying from hard-to- 
read dials — your proof 
and a permanent record 
are printed on the tape! 





2 machines in 1 
Automatic division and 
multiplication, adding, list- 
ing and subtracting — all 
with automatic printed 
proof. Your single modest 
investment gives you two 
machines for the price of 
one — a calculator that 
prints and a high speed 
electric adding machine. 





3) 





10-key speed 

Faster, touch control opera- 
tion is natural for anyone on 
the 10-key “hand-span” key- 
board. Eyes concentrate on 
the work sheet as fingers fly 
over the logically placed nu- 
meral and feature keys. Yes, 
it’s the most modern, time- 
saving, money-saving method 
of calculating! 


ONLY the Remington Rand Printing Calculator gives 
you automatic printed proof, two machines in one and 
the extra speed of 10-key touch control operation. 





® Before you buy ... be sure to try the automatic 
Printing Calculator on your own figure prob- 
lems. Just call your nearby Remington Rand 
representative, or write to Remington Rand Inc., 
Dept. AB-8, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Push-Button System 
Cuts Mail Costs 





Henry Kaiser’s new push-button system handles about 
50 per cent of the communications that formerly were 
done by telephone and mail, thus cutting down on the 
long-run expenses. Here’s how the newsystem operates 





By R, bh | 


r A rapidly shrinking world— 
due to great advances in trans- 
portation and communication— 
fundamental changes in the ways 
of doing business are unavoid- 
able. Particularly is this true of 
business enterprises that span the 
continent or cover wide areas in 
their activities. 

Trends in diversification of 
products and decentralization of 
plants have gone so far that they 
are forcing management to adopt 
new techniques. With plants and 
offices scattered, some top execu- 
tives are beginning to experience 
a lack of effective administrative 
control and coordination. There 
is too great a lag between the giv- 
ing of an order and its execution. 
Using telegraph, telephone, and 
air mail to capacity does not al- 
ways solve the problem. Some 
managers have found that their 
sales campaigns have bogged 
down; customers’ orders have not 
been filled promptly; and ability 
to act quickly when opportunity 
suddenly presented itself has been 
lacking. 

One chief executive diagnosed 
the difficulty in this way: “Ob- 
viously, the need is for greater in- 
tegration—the kind of integration 
that gives quicker response to 
stimuli. When a manager gives an 
order over his office or plant inter- 
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communication system he gets in- 
stant action, or he gets the reason 
why he doesn’t get it. The same 
kind of reaction is needed in this 
manager’s national organization. 
The tempo of the time demands it. 
The present social and economic 
setup in this country will not long 
tolerate a nation-wide company 
with slow reflexes in its members.” 

One company believes it has 


found the answer to its problem of | 
quicker reactions and firmer con- 
trol: Push-button communication, 
Recently, in his office in Oakland, 
California, Henry J. Kaiser, head 
of the Kaiser Industries, pushed a 
button which set in motion what is 
described as the world’s most 
modern system of communication. 
It will enable him immediately and 
simultaneously to reach the many 
plants and offices of his 26 enter- 
prises, over a 14,526-mile trans- 
continental network. It will put 
him in instant touch with 43 of 
his offices and plants throughout 
the United States. The system will 
handle 5,000,000 words per 
month, each of the 25 trunk cir- 
cuits composing the network hav- 
ing a capacity of 3,900 words per 
hour. 

Through a unique monitoring 

(Continued on page 40) 


Henry Kaiser presses the button which puts him in immediate touch with the 
43 offices and plants throughout the 26 Kaiser enterprises in the United States 
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oul see the UNGCNCe ... 


when you use this new contact photocopy paper 


You'll save dollars in produc- 
tion ...with your present contact 
photocopier and processing 
methods. The job is easier, 
surer... because Kodagraph 
Contact Paper has wide 

latitude . .. which eliminates the need for split-second 

timing in exposure and development. And it possesses 

great uniformity — from sheet to sheet, package to 

package—enabling you to get high-speed produc- 

tion without time-outs 

for wasteful trial-and- 

error testing. 


x 


You'll get improved results...sparkling 
negatives and positives from all types of 
originals — letters, charts, reports, etc. Every 
detail is reproduced sharp and clear... in 
dense photographic blacks, clear whites. 
Result of an entirely new emulsion, an en- 
tirely new paper base .. . 
created by Kodak specifi- 
cally for photocopying. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


See for yourself... what a difference it makes when you 
use Kodagraph Contact Paper in your present photocopier. 
You can get it in roll or cut sheet form . . . whichever 
you prefer. The price is low . . . there’s nothing else to buy 
... there’s nothing new to learn. So start making your 

photocopies on Kodagraph Contact Paper. You'll see 
the difference — immediately ! 


Mail coupon for free booklet 


You'll get easier handling . . . 
photocopies that lie flat... that will EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
not curl or buckle. Another major Industrial Photographic Division 
contribution to photocopying . . . Rochester 4, N. Y. 
one that assures long-lasting records Please send me a copy of “The Big New Plus”— 
th dd 1 . your booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper and 
one at adds greatly to your convenience the other papers in the Kodagraph line. I have 
in reading, filing, mailing, and binding. 0 contact printer 1 direct process (1) blueprint equipment. 


Name 





(Please print) 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Department 


Industrial Photographic Division Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Set 








City 





“Kodak” is a trade-mark 
State 








An “Oftice on Wheels” 


For Emergencies 


N “office on wheels” has recently 
been added to the fleet of ve- 

hicles owned by the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, 
Inc. The new mobile office is housed 
in a one-ton panel truck with 
package delivery-type body. It is 
equipped with two-way radio, desk, 
swivel seats, heater, fans, fire ex- 
tinguisher, bench, and telephone 
apparatus. 

The truck is used in the field on 
major emergency jobs, where it 
serves as the reporting point for 
field forces and for contact with 
the office. In a _ recent double 


emergency situation, the effective- 
ness of the mobile office was 
demonstrated. The truck was dis- 
patched to a job on the gas 
distribution system where it re- 


mained until restoration was com- 
pleted. Then it proceeded directly 
to a job on the electric distribution 
system. 

The truck’s facilities were used 
by both the service department 
and outside plant construction 
department, and considerable time 
was saved. The telephone company 
worked closely with Consolidated 
Edison and provided service con- 


Interior of the mobile office features a long counter that 
serves as a desk, plus several telephones and equipment 
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nections at the first location. The 
telephones were in use when orders 
were received to proceed to the 
second job. The telephone com- 
pany disconnected the service and 
had personnel on hand to establish 
new connections when the truck 
arrived at the second location. 

The mobile office is dispatched 
at the discretion of the general 
foreman on duty at the service 
bureau. There is a foreman avail- 
able 24 hours a day, and he sends 
the truck wherever he thinks it 
is needed most. When the truck 
is dispatched, the New York tele- 
phone Company is alerted, and is 
often requested to send a service- 
man to make connections. Such 
close liaison assures rapid estab- 
lishment of good communications 
between field forces on the job and 
company offices. 

The new “office on wheels” was 
ordered by the transportation de- 
partment, but the equipment was 
planned by the service bureau and 
installed by company workmen. 
The truck provides working space 
and facilities for as many as six 
persons at a time. It is garaged 
in a central location so that it 


can be dispatched quickly to any 
trouble spot in Consolidated Edi- 
son territory. 

More than 30 company vehicles, 
mostly assigned to the service 
bureau, are equipped with radio 
receivers as part of the special 
mobile emergency system. Four of 
them, including the new emergency 
field headquarters truck, are 
equipped with two-way radio 
facilities. These four trucks can 
maintain direct communication 
with company offices while in 
transit or while located on a job. 

The headquarters truck, how- 
ever, is further equipped with 
electric cables which can be con- 
nected quickly to street or building 
outlets whenever necessary. Actu- 
ally, the engine-driven generator 
is fully capable of meeting the 
requirements of its electric equip- 
ment for telephones. 

Since the new “office on wheels” 
was put into operation a short 
time ago, officials of Consolidated 
Edison have watched its progress 
with eager interest. The new 
emergency vehicle has been able 
to do everything that was expected 
of it. 


The “‘office on wheels’’ is a one-ton panel truck which 
flies a flag identifying it as headquarters squad on the job 
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vip IBM Reports 

vd Supply Organized Facts At a Glance 
ited 

ress Swift, sound decisions are an executive’s business. Nevertheless, every 
rd executive has had to make important decisions without having properly or- 
sted ganized facts at his command. 

IBM Accounting provides a sound basis for reaching important decisions 
by swiftly organizing loose facts into timely, coherent accounting reports 
covering almost all business operations. In addition, its flexibility opens the 
door to many new management control reports previously impracticable be- 
cause of the time and expense of preparation. These highly organized reports 
permit immediate, decisive, and effective action. 

Discussions with one of our representatives will reveal many ways in which 
IBM Accounting can assist you in reaching decisions wisely and quickly. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION... 
- World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
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CUT DOWN 


the high cost of 


PAYROLL WORK 


GAVE real money—and headaches, 

too—by having your payroll pre- 
pared by us, in our offices, on 
high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
tabulating machines! 


We will compute your payroll regis- 
ters, distribution forms, checks, etc., 
for you week after week. All your 
work would be checked to bank stand- 
ards by our highly skilled personnel. 


From now on you can forget about 
payroll errors, about getting the pay- 
roll out on time... about government 
reports. 

FREE BOOKLET 


“Modern Payroll Service” tells how 
this efficient, confidential service can 
be used by your firm. Send for it now. 


Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, co: _, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © £ODETROIT 
MONTREAL © #£TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, WN. Y. 
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Executive Selection Program 


(Continued from page 13) 


asked to fill in the answers himself, 
but Studebaker in working out a 
selection system with specialists 
from Robert N. McMurry & Co., 
decided against this method. In- 
stead, Mr. Dickson asked the 
various questions and jotted down 
the answers. 

From this patterned interview 
the applicant’s basis maturity 
was determined. He was asked 
questions about other jobs and 
employers he might have had, his 
schooling and outside activities, 
his background, and his own 
domestic situation. Questions 
about health were also included. 
From this interview it was deter- 
mined whether the applicant 
started many things he never 
finished—which goes a long way 
in determining maturity. 

After his interview with Mr. 
Dickson, Mr. Stanton was inter- 
viewed by four different sales 
executives at different times. If 
his earlier tests and interviews had 
shown that he was suited for ac- 
counting, engineering, or some 
other field, executives from the 
particular field, of course, would 
have interviewed Mr. Stanton. 

The interviews with sales execu- 
tives might last 15 minutes and 
they might last an hour. They 
varied just that much with Mr. 
Stanton, but by the time all of 
them were completed, it didn’t 
take long to make a decision. A 
veto by any one _ interviewing 
executive can eliminate an appli- 
cant. Mr. Stanton, however, was 
approved by all four men. 

Before being offered the job, 
Mr. Stanton listed references and 
these were investigated. The in- 
vestigation included recommenda- 
tions from his college placement 
bureau, from a professor or two, 
his high-school principal, and one 
or two former employers. 

Then Mr. Stanton was given 
the job, and he started in the 
regular sales training course. The 


time it takes to complete the course 
depends upon the individual ; some 
have finished it in 12 months, and 
others have taken 2 years. Mr, 
Stanton completed it in 14 months. 

Today Mr. Stanton is district 
sales manager in the Memphis, 
Tennessee region. He is now 29 
and is filling a responsible position 
with the company. He is one of 
115 top-notch young men who are 
expected to take over management 
positions at Studebaker in the 
future. 

Mr. Stanton is typical of these 
115 men in several ways. The 
average age of the future execu- 
tives is 26, and more than half of 
them are married. About 15 per 
cent have advanced degrees, and 
more than half of them are in 
sales work. 

All of these ex-college men are 
not from Midwestern schools—as 
might have been the impression 
given thus far. These schools are 
also represented: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Prince- 
ton, Yale, Harvard, University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Next year may be a different 
story, company officials admit. 
The older students—all veterans 
of the war—are graduating, and 
next year’s seniors will be about 
as new to business as they are to 
razors. They will be 21 or 22 and 
probably won’t be as_ serious- 
minded as the GI who is married 
and already has _ responsibilities. 
What Studebaker’s _ personnel- 
selection policy will be then is 
something that must be decided be- 
fore next spring. 

Studebaker’s expansion pro 
gram since the war warrants the 
influx of these men from college. 
Before the war, the company was 
doing about 3 per cent of the auto- 
mobile business, but that figure 
has now been increased to more 
than 5 per cent. 

With sales progressing in this 
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manner, Studebaker has every 
reason for bringing young talent 
into the company. From _ these 
young men may eventually come 
the top executives who will make 
decisions at Studebaker. And 
careful selection and thorough 
training will save money for the 
company in the long run. 

Studebaker has always followed 
a policy of promoting from within. 
Harold S. Vance, chairman of the 
board and president, spent his en- 
tire business career with Stude- 
baker. He joined the company in 
1910 as a mechanic’s apprentice 
at 15 cents an hour. 

Paul Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker until 1948 when he 
left temporarily to become direc- 
tor of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, has spent all of 
his career in the automobile busi- 
ness and most of it has been with 
Studebaker. His first job was 
salesman for the Chicago distribu- 
tor of the Halladay car, but in 
1911 he became a salesman for a 
Studebaker dealer in Los Angeles. 
He moved up rapidly and in 1925 
was made vice president in charge 
of sales at Studebaker. In 1935 he 
became president. 





New Offices 


HE Peabody Coal Company re- 

cently opened offices in Chicago 
to be used by its retired employees. 
The offices are equipped with a 
reception room, desks, telephones, 
and secretarial help. 

With this work space available 
to them, the company’s retired ex- 
ecutives can sever their business 
connections gradually—or con- 
tinue them as long as they wish. 
They can use the offices for their 
own personal business, and their 
seasoned judgment will be avail- 
able to Peabody—although they 
are under no obligation to the 
company. 

Peabody is believed to be the 
first company to provide offices for 
retired employees. 
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SAVE 15% TO 40% 
: OF CALCULATING COSTS 


Burroughs 


the caleularor Hat remembers 


Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the results 
of individual calculations to give a grand total 
or net result—eliminate time-wasting rehandling 
of figures. 

Users report savings of 15 % to 40% of calculat- 
ing costs on payroll and invoicing. Ask to see a 
demonstration of this remarkable calculator on 
your own work in your own office. 


Write for informative booklet, “Investigate 
Before You Calculate.” Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


. 


. 








(Continued from page 17) 


ing into records, Mars manage- 
ment found Monday absenteeism 
was no problem. And so Tuesday 
was selected. 

Cost of this all-day movie pro- 
gram is not out of reach for even 
small companies. The biggest ex- 
pense is the operator’s time, be- 
cause many films are obtained 
from railroads, bus companies, 
and other large organizations. 
Advertising by the companies that 
produce these films, incidentally, 
is not offensive. In fact, it is often 
unnoticeable. 

During its afternoon and eve- 
ning shifts, Mars has its two 
counselors run the projector. In 
this way, they can keep in closer 
touch with the people they are 
counseling. 

Mr. Baldus used another ex- 
pression that might surprise some 
companies. He said, “We don’t do 
things for employees ; we do things 
with employees.” These include an 
annual picnic that has a terrific 
turnout. There are pony rides for 
employees’ children, boat rides, a 
band to provide music for dancing, 
hot dogs that sell for 5 cents, and 
beer that sells for the same price. 
Mars has found that employees 
would rather pay 5 cents for these 
refreshments than receive them 
free. 

There is a yearly golf tourna- 
ment that usually has about 100 
participants, and there is an an- 
nual Easter egg hunt for children 
of Mars employees. A dance is also 
held every year at one of the best 
Chicago hotels, and more than 
1,000 people—including Mars em- 
ployees and their friends—are at- 
tracted to this affair. A sports- 
man’s club made up of Mars candy 
makers holds skeet-shooting con- 
tests and other outings at the 
organization’s own clubhouse. 

These many things have a lot 
to do with Mars’ success in the 
candy bar business, but the com- 
pany’s physical plant is another 
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strong point. It isn’t unusual to 
see employees show up for work 
2 hours earlier than their shift is 
scheduled to start, particularly on 
hot summer days. They sit in the 
cool cafeteria and play cards, 
checkers, or just chat. 

Working conditions are ideal 
with the best lighting, air condi- 
tioning, and most sanitary meth- 





Employee Policy Ups Output 6 Per Cent 


ods of making candy. No one can 
walk through the plant without 
wearing a hat or hairnet. Office 
workers have equally ideal sur. 
roundings. The general office re- 
sembles the interior of a lobby in 
a California-type hotel. Floors are 
thickly carpeted, and there js 
plenty of light from windows. 
Mars’ building from the outside 





west section. 


Kruger. 


standard of living there. 


Government. 





Some of the Films Shown 
To Mars Employees 


**Song of the Pioneer’’ by the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way. A history of the first railroad in Chicago and the Mid- 


**Cheese Family Album”’ by Kraft Foods Company. The why 
and wherefore of the cheese business, narrated by Otto 


**Miracle of Paradise Valley’’ by Sinclair Refining Company. 
Asafety movie obtained through the National Safety Council. 


**Making of a Yankee’’ by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. A 
baseball film, showing how a big leaguer makes the grade. 


““Enterprise’’ by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. How new 
Cluett, Peabody factory at Buchanan, Georgia, raised 


Mickey Mouse and other cartoons, obtainable through vari- 
ous film companies at moderate rental rates. 


‘‘America the Beautiful’’ by the United States Treasury De- 
partment. Made by Warner Brothers and given to the U. S. 


“Candy and Nutrition’’ by the National Confectioners’ 
Association. The story of the candy industry. 


Unless stated otherwise, these films were obtained free of charge through 
the Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc., 142 E. Ontario St., Chicago, IIl., 
with 26 offices throughout the country. 
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» could be mistaken for a night club, 
© hospital, or many other types of 
) structures. In fact, such mistakes 


have actually occurred. A group 
of young people drove up to the 
canopied entrance one evening and 
asked if the place was still open. 
They thought it was a night club. 

In another instance, an accident 
happened near the plant, and one 


of the injured was brought to 


| Mars, because the building was 


| mistaken for a hospital. First aid 


was given, and the victim was then 


© rushed to a real hospital. 


The man who built such an un- 
usual candy factory is the same 
one who began the business in 
Minneapolis in 1920. Frank Mars 
went from house to house and from 
store to store to sell the candy his 
wife, Ethel, made in her kitchen. 

The amazing success of the 
candy bar he was selling must be 
explained in the light of another 
product that was going over so 
well at that time. Malted Milks 
were becoming a national drink 
about 1920, and Frank Mars 
thought he could produce a malted 


_ milk candy bar that would be just 
_as well received. The result was 
| “Milky Way” with malted milk 


nougats. 
The business was getting too 


_ big for itself about 1927, and so 


the following year Mars, Inc. 


| moved into its new building on 
| Chicago’s west side. Many of 


Frank Mars’ employees went to 
Chicago with him, and several of 
them are now in top management 


jobs at the company. When Frank 


_ Mars died in 1934, his wife became 
' president and was head of the com- 


pany until 1946, when she died. 





| Since then, W. L. Kruppenbacher | 


a DrSRaT Lad Mil estab 


See edie Losec ncneed 




















has guided the business. Mr. Krup- 
penbacher is one of the employees 
who went to Chicago with Frank 
Mars in 1928. 


Mars’ executive vice president | 
and general manager, H. H. | 


Hoben, is another who left Min- 
neapolis to stay with the candy 


) company. Victor H. Gies, director 
» of sales and advertising, is an- 
y other, and the examples could go 


on and on. 
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The ART METAL 
Fold-O-Way Secretarial Desk! 


This beautifully styled office desk combines smart appearance with 
outstanding ability to perform a specific and important job. Without 
sacrificing any of its modern beauty—the Art Metal Fold-O-Way 
Secretarial Desk offers the utmost in functional efficiency — depend- 


able performance —and flexibility. 


With the recently improved Fold-O-Way device—the Art Metal 
Secretarial Desk can be changed from a handsome flat-top unit to 
a superbly efficient typewriter desk in less than four seconds and 
with effortless ease. This marvelous mechanical device is vibration 
less — opens and closes on smooth-running bearings, guides and 
counter-balances—and will house any make or model typewriter 


with standard carriage width — including new electric machines. 


Write today—for full information 
on Art Metal’s Fold-O-Way Secretarial 
Desk and Art 
Metal's com- 
plete new line 
of Aluminum 
Office Chairs. 
Clerical Pos- 
ture Chair, No. 
707-A, shown 
here has syn- 
chro-action 
seat and back. 


aggsh BERKS” Safes. hip 
es 


Art (V\etal 


Business Equipment 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


“ominuy office C8 





Art Metal Construction Company 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


For the finest in office equipment...look to Art Meta 
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(Continued from page 11) 


As mentioned earlier, the most 
modern machines and equipment 
are installed in the new CT&T of- 
fices. International Business Ma- 
chines tabulating equipment is 
used for payroll work, for trust 
accounts, and for making up cus- 
tomers’ monthly statements. Desks 
manufactured by the Art Metal 
Construction Company are used, 
and they feature conference-type 
tops that permit six or seven cus- 
tomers to participate in a con- 
versation at the same time. 

New files for storage of tract 
books and other records save space 
in several departments. The files 
are really roller shelf cases—or 
Rock-a-Files—that have doors so 
that the records can be housed in 
the working area. Two or more 
persons can work at the same files 
simultaneously. The 
“rocked” open, and the files pro- 
ject only slightly, thus taking up 
considerably less space than might 
otherwise be needed. Desks are 


doors are 


conveniently located for use by 
file clerks. 


Actual movement from CT&T’s 
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CT&T’s new system for storing records saves a great deal of space, since the files are ‘‘rocked’’ open and project only 
slightly. Thus, plenty of room is saved for several clerks to work in the same area or to use the desks nearby 


New Offices Save Two Days in Every Six 


old offices to the new ones was ac- 
complished with amazing speed 
and efficiency. Every piece of 
equipment and every file was 
marked with a colored tag, indi- 
cating on which floor of the new 
building the piece was to go. Each 
tag had a number, and these num- 
bers were matched with others 
marked on the floors of the new 
offices. In this way, little time was 
lost getting the equipment to its 
proper place. 

Since the company must be open 
for business on every business day, 
the moving was completed over a 
long week end. And CT&T was 
open for business as usual the fol- 
lowing Monday at 9 o’clock. 

A ceremony was held at the 
opening, and CT&T president, 
H. D. Pettibone, and Chicago’s 
Mayor, Martin H. Kennelly, cut 
the ribbon signifying the com- 
pany’s 100th anniversary. 

The medical 
been improved, and washrooms are 
more conveniently located. The 
new cafeteria is much larger and 
more inviting than the old one, 


department has 


and there is a special events room 
for employees. 

Better surroundings have in- 
creased morale throughout the new 
offices, and employee production 
has risen proportionately. For 
example, the typing department 
has a room that is brightened by 
flowers and beautiful pictures, and 
soft music plays intermittently. 
The room is soundproofed as are 
all the other offices. In 1948 (the 
first year in the new building), 
there was an average of 47 typists 
working in this department, and 
there were fewer than 4 resigna- 
tions a month. In 1946 when 
CT&T was in the old offices, the 
typing department had an average 
of 68 employees, and there were 
8 resignations a month. 

CT&T held open house for en- 
ployees and their families, as well 
as customers and other visitors 
when the offices were first moved. 
The affair was such a success that 
the open house was later repeated. 
It was just another indication that 
CT&T employees liked their new 


offices. 
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President 


1. Rollo Treadmill ought to be tycooning behind 
his big desk. But he can’t make decisions without 
up-to-date inventory, purchasing, and sales reports. 
Modern McBee methods would put Rollo on a sound 
footing. They’d put all the facts at his finger tips, 
save him work, money and worry — without expensive 
installations or special personnel. 


- 


gn Ld” —_ 


tt a saan 


Sales Manager 


2. Harry Go-Round gets up on his high horse 
when you ask him how No. 319 is moving in District 
82. Harry’s wet-thumb boys could tell him — next 
week. McBee Unit Analysis could tell him simply, 
clearly, and today how this year is shaping up, how 
every salesman and every item in every district looks 
in the whole picture. 





Busy man, youve had a little day 





Comptroller 


3. Carl Cage works himself and his office overtime 
all the time. His people tell Carl they could do their 
fact-ferreting fast with modern methods, but they 
can’t see beyond the end of his “‘no’s.”’ It’s just that 
he’s penny-wise. If Carl were cagey, he’d use low-cost 
Keysort cards that get out reports and payrolls in 
hours where it used to take days. 


Production Manager 


4. Donald Dock is tied down by schedule gremlins. 
Strains all day, ‘but his schedules are guesstimates, 
and he plans tool and material requirements almost 
blindfolded. Keysort, the marginally punched card 
that’s so easy to key and sort, would put Donald on 
an even keel — show him just what is needed where 
to keep which men and machines busy. 


easy to collect a wealth of data... 
classify it ... file it... find it... use 
it .. . quickly and accurately. There’s 
a McBee man near you. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 


fice can understand. Take Keysort, for 
instance. It is based on cards with 
holes punched along the edges. These 
pre-coded holes make the cards me- 
chanically articulate. They make it 


McBee puts accurate management facts 
on your desk when you need them. Does 
ors it at less cost than any other system. 
‘ed. Does it with simple, flexible methods 
hat & 89d machines that any girl in your of- 


vell 


ed. 


- ee THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card + 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in princivai cities 
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Push-Button System Cuts Mail Costs 


(Continued from page 30) 


system, any station on the network 
will be able to transmit messages 
to any other station without 
manual relay or handling of the 
message at any point. In three 
major switching stations, located 
in Oakland, Chicago, and New 
York, master broadcast panels 
will automatically relay messages 
to the station addressed, through 
the mere touch of a push button. 

Any of the 43 stations on the 
network may initiate a message, 
transmit it, and have it recorded 
in all the selected stations simul- 
taneously. In addition, this pri- 
vate network of the Kaiser com- 
panies has direct automatic access 
to the entire Western Union 
Telegraph system for outside 
messages. 

This new system was designed 
and built by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Inc., at a 
cost of over $250,000 and taking 
more than a year’s time. It is quite 
different from other private wire 
services now in use, say Western 
Union engineers, and is “the 
world’s most modern system of 
communication. There is none like 
. 

With this network of communi- 
cation in operation, a Kaiser sales 
office in Chicago, for example, is 
as close to headquarters in Oak- 
land as a push button. Under this 
plan, prompt handling of orders, 
day-to-day measures of plant pro- 
duction, ability to screen move- 
ment and shipment of orders, and 
rapid promotion of better business 
relations are made possible. 

Besides the other advantages of 
the new system, engineers point 
out, economy in operation is an 
important consideration. Officials 
estimate that 50 per cent of the 
existing telephone and mail com- 
munications can be diverted to the 
new system. 

Here is the way the plan works. 
A message originating in Kaiser’s 
Fontana (California) steel plant, 
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destined for the Kaiser steel office 
in Oakland, would be typed on a 
printing telegraph machine. This 
message would be received in the 
switching center in Oakland on a 
telegraph device know as a printer- 
perforator, which simultaneously 
types the message and punches 
combinations of holes in the paper 
tape. This tape, being connected 
with the transmitter, is switched 
out by the switching attendant 
depressing the button labeled for 
the steel office in Oakland. When 
the button is pressed, it activates 
the transmitter machine, and the 
telegram is automatically on its 
way. After transmission of the 
message has been completed, the 
tiansmission machine will auto- 
matically stop. 

Messages received in a switch- 
ing center bearing a multiple ad- 
dress are switched to the master 
position in the same manner as 
any other telegram. The attendant 
depresses the proper buttons for 
the stations desired, and after 
completing this pattern, pushes a 
“start” button. As soon as trans- 
mission starts, all offices selected 
in the pattern will receive the mes- 
sage simultaneously. 

Should one of the circuits 
selected in the original pattern be 


busy at the time of pushing the 
button for that station, a signal 
light directly over the button vil 
flash to indicate that a messag 
is being sent to that station fron 
some other panel. However, onc 
the button is pushed, the master 
message will be transmitted as soon 
as the busy circuit is free. 


One of the remarkable per- & 


formances of the master pusbh- 
button panel is its automatic 
seizure of outgoing circuits. When 
the attendant sets the patter, 
the depressing of the buttons 
starts a series of events which 
cause the panel to seize all the 
idle circuits needed for the trans- 
mission. It will hold these circuits 
until all are selected in, or if trans- 
mission of the multiple message 
must be delayed a few minutes, a 
“pattern disconnect” button will 
release all the circuits. 

To put it briefly, the new Kaiser 
system of push-button communica- 
tion is one more illustration of 
how mechanization is putting new 
tools into the hands of business 
management. In this case, the new 
implement makes possible greater 
speed, firmer integration, and 
closer coordination in operation— 
all of which the tempo of the time 
demands. 





Filling Top Executive Gaps 


HE Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., antici- 
pates that between 1950 and 1960 
more than 60 per cent of its 
present top supervisory and execu- 
tive personnel will leave the job for 
one reason or another. 
Organizational changes might 
eliminate some of these positions, 
but at least 400 qualified candi- 
dates must be available for new 
responsibilities during the next 10 
years. 


Consolidated Edison never re 
sorts to bringing in top executives 
from other businesses, ani the 
company’s board chairman, presi- 
dent, executive vice president, and 
other management men are good 
examples of this internal promo 
tional policy. They have all risen 
through the ranks. 

To make sure this policy can 
continue at Consolidated Edison, 
the company has an Executive 
Development Program. The [DP 
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s intended to develop and broaden | 
executive ability of men within the | 


organization who show definite 
5 


ability for future top management | 
positions. Executives chosen take 


a 


pany, usually spending one year | 
p "i | 
in one department, one in another, | 


and so on. They gain a great deal 
of experience, numerous contacts, 


and a background they could never | 


acquire in one job. Then when a 
top executive position is open, 
Consolidated Edison has several 
well-qualified men to select from. 

The EDP has a full-time chair- 
man who presides at the regular 
committee meetings, held about 
four times a year, and supervises 
the routine everyday activities and 
operation of the He 
has an assistant who conducts the 
bulk of the program’s detailed 
background work, research, and 
planning, and who conducts regu- 
lar interviews with EDP men. 

At the committee meetings ex- 
ecutives review the records of EDP 
men and schedule new assignments 
for some of them. 

Members of the program meet 
one another at luncheon and at- 
tend lectures on industrial rela- 
tions. It has also been arranged 
for the men to attend meetings 
conducted by the personnel depart- 
ment at which such subjects as 


prog ram. 


retirement cases are discussed. 


Outside activities are scheduled 
for the EDP men, such as meetings | 


of the American Management As- 
sociation, National Industrial Con- 


ference Board, and similar organ- | 


izations. A monthly news letter 


keeps members informed of the lat- | 


est developments in the program. 
Consolidated Edison has al- 
ready had well over 100 men suc- 


cessfully complete the “Merry-Go- 
Round” program, and others are | 
| 


currently in the midst of their 5- 
year swing. A substantial number 
of EDP alumni have moved on to 
much higher supervisory positions, 


in accordance with the plan. But, | 


as one executive put it, “These 
men acquire in 4 or 5 years a 
reasonable equivalent of 20 years 
of experience.” 
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5-year swing through the com- 
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--.a postage meter for everybody! 


Not as tall as a toaster! ... 
takes a little more desk 
space than a dial phone! 


Prints any value of postage 
for any kind or class of 
mail — plus parcel post! 


To seal envelope . . . just 
slide flap through the 
moistener. Neat, no mess! 


@ This new desk model postage meter puts within 
the means of the smallest office . . . the efficiency and 
economy, the privilege and prestige of metered mail. 
@ Little larger than your telephone, yet the DM 
prints exact amount of postage needed for any kind 
or class of mail directly on the envelope . . . prints a 
dated postmark and small advertisement (optional) 
at the same time. Seals envelope, too. Even prints 
postage for parcel post! 

@ Dial the stamp value you want, press the lever 
—and your postage is printed! 

@ The new DM fully protects your postage from 
damage, loss, theft . . . and automatically accounts 
for every penny in visible registers! 

@ Good looking and smartly designed, finished in 
smooth tan and chrome .. . Costs so little that any 
office can afford it! Call or write direct to Stamford 
for free descriptive folder! 


i . 
Pitney-Bowes 
2199 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
‘> Originators of the postage meter. . . largest 
makers of mailing machines . . . offices in 93 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 





Who is the High Salaried Man in Your 
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Style-Master Steel Execu- 
tive desk illustrated. Other 


Style-Master Steel —_- 
ment shown in sketch. 


BLUEPRINT FOR SAVING 














The answer, of course, is you. When you 
figure your salary by the hour it makes 
impressive reading—and is the best rea- 
son for surrounding yourself with work- 
ing tools that save you time. 

“Y and E” functional office equipment 
is designed to make it easy for you to 
get things done. From the efficient layout 








of the easy-sliding drawers to the rest- 
ful Neutra-tone gray color, “Y and E” 
equipment works with you. It makes your 
time more productive. It helps you sell 
your ideas—because the appearance of 
a “Y and E” office reflects your good 
taste and success. 











Also Makers of Quality Filing Systems and Supplies 


eo 


YAWMAN “2 FRBE MFG.(O. 


e Consult the classified 
section of your telephone 
directory for your nearest 
“Y and E” dealer. Look 
under Filing Equipment, 
Office Equipment. 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N Y., U.S.A. 


Office? | 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 


If you are—and who isn’t these days—you can get the facts from American 
Business magazine. Every month, this publication tells how various companies are 
cutting their costs through better methods. New ideas and different approaches 
are described in detail and illustrated in full so that you can adapt them in 
your own business. 


Clip this coupon for your subscription to American Business magazine, and we'll 
send it either to your office br to your home. You can start saving money now 
by subscribing for 2 years—24 issues—at $7, or you can get 12 issues for $4. 
Enclose the money, or we can bill you. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


NAME. 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





TITLE............ 





COMPANY 








CITY. STATE 
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Better Office 
Tools 


| (Continued from page 13) 


bold V-line trays, eliminating the 
necessity of stuffing ledger sheets 
in a binder. This accounts receiy- 
able system enables the manage- 
ment to keep in close touch with 
'the exact and current condition of 
receivables, as the NCR machine 
creates all the necessary analyses 
to show the exact condition of all 
/accounts, both individually 
‘collectively at all times. 

Columbia believes in keeping in 
close contact with both customers 
|and salesmen. To this end an A. B. 
|Dick mimeograph is in constant 
'use turning out letters, bulletins, 
price lists, price changes, and 
other communications to customers 
|and salesmen. 

The company operates a branch 
| business under the name of Hub 
|City Paper Company at Lafayette, 
|Louisiana. The rapid growth of 
| the business since merchandise has 
become plentiful is evidence that a 
|modernized office capable of giving 
| customers prompt, accurate serv- 
|ice is a factor in business promo- 
| | tion as well as record-keeping. The 
/management of this progressive 
|company believes that good equip- 
|ment is useful in building a busi- 
iness as well maintaining its 
| records. Thus, in such a company 
good office equipment plays a 
dual role. 


and 


as 





HE Records Management As- 

sociation of New York has 
chosen the theme, “Pattern for 
Realistic Records Administration,” 
for its conference on September 
29, 1949. The conference will be 
held at the Commodore hote! in 
|New York City and will begin at 
9:00 a.m., with the final session 
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ending at 4:30 p.m. 


and 
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Business 
Recession 


(Continued from page 28) 


take steps to pump new purchas- 


; ing power into the community. 


No one can quarrel with the 
broad objectives of sustaining 
mass purchasing power when busi- 
ness goes through a time of stress. 
But the trick is to open the gates 
of government spending without 
shutting off an equal amount of 
business or consumer spending. If 
government programs of expan- 
sion necessitate higher business or 
personal taxes, certainly the 
government is only fooling itself 
if it thinks that its influence is all 
to the good. And while deficit 
financing and public works can be 
very useful and powerful tools to 
counteract a serious tendency to- 
ward unemployment, their injudi- 
cious use can also be harmful. 

The most important question of 
all cannot yet be answered: 
Whether we will need to depend on 
a large and sustained government 
contribution to hold our mass pur- 
chasing power at that level which 
will produce prosperity. Once 
costs and prices have steadied out, 
business may well begin a new 
spontaneous expansion of its own, 
based on the host of yet undigested 
inventions and innovations, new 
products and new processes which 
have been developed during the 
last 5 years. If that is the case, 
our government contribution to a 
high national income may be con- 
siderably curtailed. Only if busi- 
ness expansion does not recom- 
mence, will we need to look to 
government spending. 

To sum up, the basic business 
trend seems unmistakably down- 
ward, although there is nothing to 
indicate an unhealthy or rapidly 
cumulative fall. The standby at- 
titude of the government, together 
with the many supportive elements 
in the economy, should cushion 
and offset our downward drift. 
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FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 


Alert executives everywhere are raising operator efficiency and 
lowering accounting costs by installing new Marchant Figuremasters. 
Users everywhere are enthusiastic about the new “phantom touch” key 
action which makes operation almost effortless . . . the 40% greater 
dial visibility for easy reading . . . automatic point-off in division, 
indicated either as a decimal or percentage. The Fully Automatic 
Figuremaster is ideal for heavy-volume figure work. The 
low-cost Semi-automatic model is popular where the 
work is lighter. Both models are available in 10 or 
! 8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your 


requirements and business budget. 
AUTOMATIC 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


Figuremasters will do your calculating 
faster and cheaper. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove 
this by a demonstration on 

your own work. If your 

need is temporary, 

rent a Figuremaster. 

Telephone today 


‘ MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
'! Oakland 8, California As: 
' Please send me free information about : 
| the new Figuremasters : 


; Fully Amematiel_ Somt-Ancomaticl__) Rental __] 





‘ Name 
or mail the coupon to Address. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Company, . 

Oakland 8, California 











Trained industrial nurses in well-equipped medical departments prevent infections and complications in most acci- 
dents. The industrial nurse also serves as the source for vital information about all accidents, lost-time or otherwise 


The Human Relations 
Side of Accidents 





Each year we cluck our tongues over the number of 


industrial accidents. 


In 1948, 16,500 workers were 


killed. Over 80,000 were disabled. What then? What 
becomes of our myriad of disabled accident victims? 





8 Walter BB. , a 


a. happened to industry’s 
1 


3950,000 lost-time accident 
victims last year? We do know 
that 80,000 of them suffered some 
degree of disability. But how many 
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still are in hospitals, in bed, per- 
manently handicapped, unem- 
ployed, working at different jobs, 
disfigured for life, maladjusted 
mentally and physically? In a 


nation in love with figures, we often 
can’t see the accident victims for 
the statistics. As a result, we know 
almost nothing about the human- 
relations aftermath of these in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Social pressure has_ brought 
about compensation laws to lielp 
victims financially. In addition, 
progressive employers _ provide 
every kind of safeguard to prevent 
accidents and carry some sort of 
casualty insurance to supplement 
state compensation. But it should 
not end there. Employers should 
not assume that the human-rela- 
tions side of accidents is taken care 
of simply because a casualty insur- 
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ance carrier is in the background 
to handle workers’ claims. 

Maybe someone should write a 
special pamphlet for executives 
called “And Sudden Disability.” 
Then whenever there was a lost- 
time accident in the plant, execu- 
tives would be required to read 
through this gruesome description 
of a series of horrible industrial 
accidents, not because they are to 
blame, but to help them remember 
that every serious accident ushers 
in a whole new set of human-rela- 
tions problems both for the victim 
and his fellow workers. 

In the first place, how about the 
immediate effect of a bad accident 
upon the workers who see it? Their 
first reaction is bound to be a mix- 
ture of horror, dismay, fear, and 
pity. The emotional hangover of 
each worker will vary, but in most 
cases it is bound to last for several 
days, maybe weeks. If the com- 
pany, however, gives a convincing 
display of taking good care of the 
victim from the time the accident 
occurs until the time that the 
worker returns to his job, it cer- 
tainlyy.will allay any fears which 
the employees may have for the 
victim or themselves. 

It does not take much imagina- 
tion to realize that every employee 
who witnesses a serious accident 
puts himself in the victim’s place 
and begins to wonder what would 
happen to him, his family, and his 
job. These are fears which the com- 
pany can minimize through its 
treatment of casualties, its effort 
to prevent accidents, its employ- 
ment of a competent industrial 
nurse and doctor to take care of all 
victims, and its selection of an 
insurance carrier which under- 
stands the human-relations side of 
handling accident claims. 

Not much has 
about the selection of a carrier, be- 
cause this kind of insurance is 
taken for granted. It shouldn’t be, 
however, for there is more than 
the solvency of the carrier to be 
considered. An accident victim who 
returns to the job fecling that he 
has been well cared for and justly 
compensated is a good advertisc- 


been written 
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ment. The one who returns dis- 
gruntled because he has «been 
pushed around from docter to 
doctor and handled roughly and 
coldly by the claims adjuster 
probably will blame his employer 
as well as the carrier. 

There are two things a company 
‘an do to prevent this latter. First, 
it should select a carrier which not 
only has the financial ability to 
which also 


settle claims, but 


understands the human-reclations 
side of accidents. Second, the com- 
pany should establish a_ liaison 
between the carrier and itself so 
that it can keep track of lost-time 
accident victims as a check on the 
-arrier and to let the victim know 
that the company still is interested 
in him. 

In most plants this liaison of- 
ficer, so to speak, is the industrial 
nurse. As a matter of fact, most 
insurance companies have to rely 
on the nurse for much of their 
initial information about accidents 
and accident victims. Because of 
this, a few carriers make it a point 
to work closely with the industrial 
nurse and help her in the battle 
to reduce the number of accidents 
and to insure the satisfactory 
handling of all cases from both the 
company’s and the employec’s 
point of view. 

Executives know how to check 
the ability of a carrier to pay 
claims. The following, however, is 
a yardstick to measure the 
‘arrier’s understanding of the 
human-relations side of accidents: 

1. What is the attitude of the 
carrier toward medical services? 
Some insurance companies have 
their own doctor and shift all cases 
to him. In a few states, the law 
prohibits this. In some states a 
wide panel of doctors must be 
offered the accident victim. Insofar 
as it is consistent with good medi- 
ral care, the company and _ the 
employees should have as free a 
choice of physicians as is possible. 

In case a specialist enters the 
picture, the company should insist 
that the first doctor retain control 
of the case. 


2. Does the carrier understand 


the human-relations side of 
handling claims? One can check on 
this by going to the executives of 
other companies who deal with the 
‘arrier in question. They will know 
whether or not there have been any 
complaints from the employees, 
for a carrier which pays claims 
grudgingly drives employees to 
lawyers and stirs up an endless 
amount of trouble and ill will. 

3. What sort of advisory serv- 
ice does the carrier provide for 
the plant nurse and for accident 
prevention? One carrier aids in the 
selection of a plant nurse; assists 
in planning the medical depart- 
ment; makes plant 
check on health and safety meas- 


surveys to 


ures ; helps the nurse in developing 
and maintaining a plant health and 
safety program; helps to train the 
nurse and employees in first aid, 
safe work habits, and good health 
habits; ete. 

4. Is the carrier equipped to 
help rehabilitate injured workers? 
An employer should have someone 
visit the carrier’s therapy room 
and find out if it is well equipped 
and adequately staffed. One also 
should check with other customers 
of the carrier and find out what 
ultimately becomes of injured 
workers. 

5. What sort of 
nursing staff 
have? Have a company representa- 


industrial 
does the carrier 
tive interview the carrier’s head 
nurse. 

6. Is the carrier equipped to 
give you adequate help in setting 
up a safety program? Find out if 
its staff of safety engineers is big 
enough and competent enough to 
take good care of all of its clients. 
Here again one may have to check 
with other clients for much of this 
interview 


information. Also, an 


with the carrier’s chief safety 
engineer should be revealing. 
7. Does the 


human-relations 


carricr have a 
philosophy — ex- 
pressed in its policies? If it does, 
the salesmen, the officers, and the 
employees of the carrier will reflect 
it. Make sure that the carrier pays 
more than lip service to human 
relations. 
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No wonder that workers 
are enthusiastic when the management 
chooses E-M insurance protection! 


Joe takes pride in his work—and pride in his com- 
pany. He knows that his employer considers him 
and his family deserving of humane consideration 
... and that he and they are protected by Employ- 
ers Mutual Workmen’s Compensation insurance! 


That adds to his feeling of “belonging” on his job! 


Joe, and many thousands like him, may not know 
all the “angles” of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, but he has seen the results of E-M co- 
operation: Fewer accidents, improved first-aid 
facilities, safety training, working conditions gen- 
erally bettered. And he has heard of how, when 
misfortune strikes, no stone is left unturned to 
assure adequate medical and rehabilitation care 
which permit earliest possible return to work—- 
plus, of course, the most prompt and cheerful 
payment of financial benefits. 
That adds to his feeling of security in life! 

* . * 
Employers Mutual, owned wholly by its policy- 
holders, is one of the nation’s largest writers of 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance. Business- 
men-policyholders have found that cooperation 
with E-M benefitsmanagement, workers and work- 
ers’ families—and effects premium savings, too! 





“Joe just said, 


Z work for the best 
company in the world /” 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin © Offices in Principal Cites « Consult Your Telephone Directory 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation — Public Liability — Automobile — Group 


Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and Other Casualty Insurance. 
Fire — Extended Coverage — Inland Marine — and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


New Offices 
Improve 
Morale 
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A Chicago manufacturer recently advertised in the local newspaper 
for office help, and he used his company’s “modern offices and latest 


equipment” as an inducement. While general office workers aren’t so hard 
to find as they used to be, it apparently is difficult to find good conscien- 
tious employees who can be expected to be on the job more than a few 
weeks. Modern air-conditioned offices naturally make a good first im- 
pression on a prospective employee—as the Chicago manufacturer 
realizes—but they also have a great deal to do with that person’s 
production, efficiency, and disposition after she is hired. Too few em- 
ployers realize the importance of providing the best “tools” for their 
office workers, and the businesses drag along, getting their reports out 
when they are too late to do any good. 
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The work table extending along the wall in the office of 
President John S. Coleman is typical of those in the other 
executive offices at Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
The office, furnished in walnut, has leather upholstered 
chairs in different colors. The compact design of the new 
desks and files enables Burroughs to provide for more rec- 
ords and more people with the same amount of floor space 
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Everybody has a desk and new equipment at Burroughs, including these employees in the advertising department. Desks 
shown here came from Metal Office Furniture Company, while some desks in private offices are from the Stow & Davis line 


New Desks Add Space 


A typical outer office, this section of personnel department illustrates the result 
after Burroughs gave the department twice the amount of space it used to have 
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HE recent refurbishing of the 

general offices at Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit, stemmed from management’s 
belief in the effectiveness of supply- 
ing good tools for white-collar 
workers. Commenting on the rea- 
sons and results of the office 
modernization program, FE. F. 
Neubecker, assistant secretary, 
said, “Good working tools are as 
important in the office as they are 
in the plant. 

“It was with this in mind that 
we installed new, better-designed, 
more comfortable office furniture 
and equipment throughout our of- 
fices. The old furnishings and 
equipment had given us good serv- 
ice, but it no longer measured up 
to our standards. I think we can 
safely say that the new installa- 
tion has made our organization 4 
better-looking, brighter, more 
stimulating place to work. And 
there have been other benefits. The 
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wuiform light gray finish has 
eliminated eyestrain and at the 
same time has actually improved 
seeing. The more compact design 
of our new desks and files has en- 
abled us to provide for more people 
and more records with the same 
floor space, not only here in 
Detroit, but also in our branches 
throughout the country.” 

Besides supplying executives, 
department heads, and office em- 
ployees with new furniture and 
equipment, Burroughs modernized 
walls, ceilings, partitions, floors, 
and lighting in many departments 
and added new facilities. 

Visitors sense the new atmos- 
phere the moment they enter the 
main lobby of the general office 
building. Formerly the walls were 
marble and the high ceiling was 
paneled with drop beams. A marble 
stairway was at the rear. Al- 
though the furniture was of ex- 
cellent quality, it was dull and had 
given many years of service. The 
walls have been covered with elm 
plywood paneling; the ceiling has 
been dropped 2 feet and covered 
with acoustic tile. Recessed fluo- 
rescent lighting over the receiving 
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The conference room area features accordion-type doors that can partition the space into three different rooms. With all 
doors open, however, the room can accommodate large groups, and there is a rostrum, public-address system, movie screen 













section and indirect lighting in the 
lounge section have replaced the 
old chandeliers. The receptionist’s 
desk is semicircular and modern, 
there is a_ built-in davenport, 
chairs are upholstered in gold 
leather. The marble stairway has 
been covered with rubber tile and 
its sidewalls are of wood frame 
and glass paneling. A large, glass- 
brick window on the landing has 
been replaced by five smaller ones 
of check-rail type. A small lobby 
at the south end of the building 
has also been modernized. 

The north wing of the first floor 
formerly was occupied by the per- 
sonnel department, paymaster, 
and a company hospital. The per- 
sonnel department has been moved 
to the second floor and given 
double the amount of space. The 
hospital has been moved to another 
building and combined with an- 
other hospital formerly on the 
fifth floor. The area thus vacated 
has been renovated and converted 
into factory executives’ offices. 

The employment lobby and the 
paymaster’s office on the north 
side of it have been completely 
modernized and refurnished. Walls 


are covered with metal paneling; 
the floor is covered with asphalt 
tile; chairs are metal with leather 
seats; and there is a walnut desk 
for the plant protection officer 
who directs applicants and others 
who enter here. An elevator takes 
job applicants up to the employ- 
ment office. 

South of this employment lobby 
are a conference room, seven fac- 
tory executives’ offices, and a 
typists’ room. All of these offices 
have gray metal desks, chairs, fil- 
ing cabinets, and accessories. New, 
pan-type, acoustic ceilings and 
inset lighting fixtures have been 
installed. Old radiators have been 
replaced by new wall convectors. 
Floors are covered with asphalt 
tile. 

In the south wing of the first 
floor, which is occupied by the ac- 
counting department, the ceiling 
was being lowered, new lighting 
had been installed, and the present 
wood and clear glass corridor of- 
fice walls and office partitions were 
being replaced by metal paneling 
surmounted by fluted glass to a 
height of 54 inches. Gray metal 
furniture and new equipment have 
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been provided for all employees. 

On the second floor, the south 
wing is occupied by the sales and 
advertising departments, the pur- 
chasing department is located 
above the main entrance, and the 
industrial relations department, 
including employment offices, oc- 
cupies the north wing. Here the 
former wood and clear or chipped 
glass partitions have been re- 
placed by metal paneling and 
fluted glass. Corridor walls are 
finished in green, with strato- 
sphere gray above the paneling, 
and interior walls of all except a 
few offices are finished in green 
also. The others are finished in 
walnut. 

Here and elsewhere, offices of 
those at the executive level are 
furnished with walnut furniture 
of contemporary design and are 
carpeted with loop, uncut Wilton 
in various colors, including taupe, 
green, mulberry, and brown. Desks 
are 66 by 38 inches and 84 by 
45 inches and are 29 or 30 inches 
high. 

Other 


offices are completely 


equipped with metallic gray furni- 
ture of modern design, including 


desks, chairs, filing cabinets, 
tables, and even letter trays and 
wastebaskets. Desks have inter- 
changeable pedestals and drawers. 
Desk tops can be turned and 
desks can be grouped or combined 
in various ways. Some of them 
have an overhang of 6 or 9 inches 
at the front and ends. Super- 
visors’ desks are 60 by 36 inches. 

Typewriters, dictating ma- 
chines, and other equipment are 
new also. Venetian blinds have been 
installed at windows throughout. 
Floors of general offices are 
covered with asphalt tile. 

A new feature of the advertis- 
ing department is a small con- 
ference room. This room is 
equipped with wall cabinets of 
plywood in battleship gray, with 
plastic tops in light gray, for 
storing and inspecting advertising 
materials and exhibits. 

The apprentice training de- 
partment has been moved from its 
former limited quarters on the 
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fifth floor to the industrial rela- 
tions department on the second 
and has been newly equipped 
throughout. There it provides a 
director’s office, one conference 
room 40 by 20 feet, and two 
smaller conference rooms, each 20 
by 20 feet. Rooms are separated 
by accordion-type, soundproof, 
composition curtains and can be 
converted into one large room for 
large gatherings. In the con- 
ference room is a rostrum with a 
public-address system, speaker’s 
table, chairs, and microphones. 
There is a screen for both motion 
pictures and slidefilms. Rooms are 
furnished with folding metal 
chairs with leather seats. In each 
of the smaller rooms are two or 
three tables, armchairs, and green- 
glass chalk boards in aluminum 
frames. Ceilings have been lowered 
3 feet and inset lighting has been 
installed. The conference rooms 
are air conditioned. 

The new employment offices oc- 
cupy twice as much room as 
formerly and include several in- 
terview rooms, one cf which is for 
exit interviews. It is newly fur- 
nished throughout. 

Even the water coolers in the 
corridors are new—products of 
General Electric and Westing- 
house Electric. 

There’s a new communications 
department on this floor, too, in 
Building 6. It is equipped with a 
new dial switchboard system, tele- 
graph room, new gray metal fur- 
niture, and a “PA” system. 

Two former company hospitals 
located on the first and fifth floors 
have been replaced by one new one 
and the latter has been newly 
equipped throughout. It provides, 
among other conveniences, three 
beds for female employees and two 
for males, and another in the doc- 
tor’s office. Rooms are separated 
by metal partitions in green finish, 
and floors are covered with rubber 
tile. The entire hospital is air 
conditioned. 

Another new feature of which 
the employees are very proud is 
the cafeteria on the fifth floor of 
Building 6. A cafeteria has been 


in the same location for many 
years, but it has been completely 
modernized, refurnished, and re- 
equipped from floors to walls and 
ceilings and from kitchen to serv- 
ing tables. Walls are of wood and 
Brownell-Knapp Masonite, with 
glass brick ornamentation; a new, 
pan-type, acoustic ceiling and new, 
ring-type fluorescent lighting have 
been installed; the floor is covered 
with asphalt tile; counters and 
trays are of Monel metal; tables 
are metal with plastic tops, and 
chairs are metal with leather seats. 
There are three serving lines and 
a confectionary bar. Pillars of the 
room are mirrored. 

The service department on the 
third floor, the secretary’s and 
the treasurer’s offices on the 
fourth, and transcribing and cen- 
tral files departments on _ the 
fourth all have been refurnished 
with metal desks, chairs, filing 
cabinets, tables, etc. 

In the executive offices wing of 
the fifth floor, the fine, white oak 
paneling has been sanded and 
changed from dark to blond finish, 
while the former chipped glass has 
been replaced by double panes of 
fluted glass to produce a checkered 
effect. 

A large, open lobby formerly 
was located outside the officials’ 
offices, and their secretaries were 
stationed behind a railing in this 
area where they were in full view 
of visitors. This area has been 
divided into five cubicles, one for 
each of the secretaries, by install- 
ing white oak paneling to a height 
of 52 inches, surmounted by a 
panel of fluted glass 12 inches 
high. An acoustic ceiling and new 
lighting have also been installed. 

The visitors’ lounge is fur- 
nished with leather chairs in per- 
simmon and gold, several maga- 
zine tables, and modernistic brass 
table lamps. 

Officials’ offices are furnished 
with walnut desks, leather chairs 
in gray, green, and brown, Wilton 
carpet, Venetian blinds, draperies, 
and a walnut work table built in 
below the windows behind their 
desks. 
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Eola ood MIDST BLATT 


Whether or not you believe that industrial relations is a profession, we think you 
will be interested in the following story of the group which recently founded a 
new national society, American Society for Personnel Administration. The founders 
are hard-headed, practical personnel executives who sincerely want to raise the 
standards of personnel practice; weed out the impostors; have a ‘‘say’’ in important 
legislative matters which affect their work; and establish some sort of clearing 
house for personnel methods and ideas. A national society seems like the only 
way for personnel men to achieve these most important and worth-while goals 





New National Personnel Group Launched in 
Democratic Atmosphere—Has Broad Aims 


In June of this year, a new national 
society for personnel executives was 
born. Its name: American Society for 
Personnel Administration. The place: 
Cleveland, Ohio. Parents: Ninety-two 
personnel executives from all over the 
United States. 

In a sense, this new society sprang 
forth from the ashes of the defunct and 
discredited National Association of Per- 
sonnel Directors, for many of the 
founders were former disillusioned mem- 
bers of that organization. But because 
all of them were aware of NAPD’s 
weaknesses, they have leaned over back- 
wards to make this new society as 
democratic, as open and aboveboard as 
possible. Those attending the first an- 
nual convention in Cleveland on June 2 
and 3 were encouraged to express their 
opinions and make their criticisms. If 
democratic methods slow down the 
growth of this new organization, the 
founders are more than willing to make 
that sacrifice. 


Pooled Efforts of Many 


Soon after NAPD disappeared from 
the scene, a number of independent 
groups took up the torch for a new 
national society. Someone suggested that 
all these efforts be unified, and last 
November a steering committee of per- 
sonnel men representing various parts 
of the country and various local and 
regional personnel associations assembled 
in Cleveland. Out of this get-together 
came the outline for a new national 
Society, and committees were selected 
to make investigations and report back 
in Chicago in February. 

In November plans were made for the 
first annual convention, and a temporary 
framework for the new society was 
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built. Officers were elected to direct com- 
mittee work until the annual convention 
in June. They were: Leonard J. Smith, 
chairman; Mary E. Hopkins, secretary; 
and Harry H. Willett, treasurer. 

By spring almost everyone in per- 
sonnel work had taken an interest in the 
work of these pioneers. When convention 
time rolled around, personnel men 
trekked into Cleveland from all points 
of the United States to help launch this 
new society. During the course of these 
important meetings, the first set of per- 
manent officers was elected and the con- 
stitution was written and approved. 

For the time being, the home office of 
ASPA will be in Cleveland, for that is 
where the president, Walter C. Mason, 
personnel director of The E. F. Hauser- 
man Co., is employed, and where the 
organization derived a good deal of its 
early support. Mason and other officers 
stress the fact that this society is not 
affiliated with any other professional 
organization. The desire not only to be 
independent in fact but in appearance 
made it necessary for the board of direc- 
tors to turn down a generous offer to 
share NOMA’s national offices in 
Philadelphia. 


A ‘“‘Displaced Profession”’ 


Frankly, ASPA is an attempt to pro- 
fessionalize personnel men. Most of the 
founders feel as Walter V. Ronner, per- 
sonnel director of Revlon Products 
Corp., that they, too, are D.P.’s belong- 
ing to a displaced profession. What 
rankles Ronner and his cohorts most 
these days is the fact that they have 
nothing to say about the provisions of 
federal and state labor legislation under 
which they are required to operate. 
During the recent hearings on President 


Walter C. Mason, top, is the first presi- 
dent of the new society. Mary E. Hop- 
kins, below, was elected its secretary 
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A NEW DARTNELL REPORT 


EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT 
PROGRAMS 


Will the new union drive for pensions 
affect present company plans? What 
types of employee benefit plans are 
working out most satisfactorily? 
Which plans have been most effective 
in keeping workers happy? 


How 123 Companies Handle 
Employee Benefit Plans 


To get the answers to questions like 
these, Dartnell editors have just com- 
pleted a thoroughgoing study of the 
employee benefit programs and pen- 
sion plans now in use in 123 com- 
panies—how they operate, what they 
cost, and how employees like them. 
This Dartnell Report No. 555 makes 
available to you brass-tacks informa- 
tion such as: 
—An outline of the social insurance plan of 
the General Electric Company 
anf, hod for bining p 4 
profit-sharing plans 

—Details of profit-sharing plans in use by 
various companies 

—Acquainting employees with the benefits of 
various pension plans 

—Review of health-benefit clauses from current 
union contracts 

—Review of Supreme Court decision on pen- 
sion plans in e bargai (Inland 
Steel Case) 

—Ten factors to consider before installing a 
profit-sharing plan 

—How to announce and sell pension plans to 
employees 

—Group insurance plan found best by Coleman 
Lamp Company 

—Four plans management can use in handling 
the old employee problem 

—Procedure and various phases in setting up 
a pension plan 


Send for a Copy on Approval 


117 pages, 8% 
by 11 inches, 
with exhibits and 
index, in loose- 
leaf binder. 
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Leonard J. Smith, personnel director 
of Lightolier, Inc., is vice president 


Truman’s proposed labor legislation, 
every society and association that had 
the remotest connection with labor-man- 
agement problems was given a chance 
to air its views, but the personnel direc- 
tors, because they are organized only on 
the local level, were left out of the 
picture completely. 

Over and above that, however, the 
founders of ASPA want a national 
society to furnish a clearing house for 
everything new in the personnel field. 
Also, they feel that a national society is 
the only way to weed out the imposters 
in personnel and eventually develop a 
code of ethics and qualifications. Here 
are the stated purposes of this new 
society: 

1. “To constantly promote and elevate 
standards and performance of every 
phase of personnel administration, 
whether industrial relations, labor rela- 
tions, employer-employee relations, 
human relations, or any other name for 
the broad, over-all functioning compris- 
ing the administration of manpower con- 
tacts and controls. 

2. “To provide an ethical, central, na- 
tional clearing house of authoritative 
data and information, and to dissemi- 
nate and achieve widespread usage of 
better methods, more effective and more 
harmonious cooperation between man- 
agement and labor. 

3. “To gain recognition of and ac- 
ceptance for the qualifications requisite 
to the adequate concept of personnel ad- 
ministration as one of the five basic 
branches of all management, equal to, 
and often more important than, any of 
the others. 

4. “To always serve, no matter what 
the need, in a spirit and according to a 
code of ethics never admitting of any- 
thing less than the utmost effort, knowl- 
edge, and sincerity of purpose.” 

These aims are a big order, but the 
founders understand that they can be 
achieved only in the long run. They are 
not promising to completely revolutionize 
the personnel field overnight. With the 
money in the treasury limited to the 
fees charged the first members, it is 
going to be difficult to do much more 


than concentrate on building up the 
membership during this first year. Along 
this line, most of our readers will be in- 
terested in the qualifications for member. 
ship as written into the new society's 
constitution: ; 

Section II. “In addition to the persons 
named in Section I (omitted here), the 
following shall be entitled to apply for 
admission to membership in the society: 

a. “Persons professionally engaged in 
personnel administration presently in an 
administrative capacity, with at least 3 
years experience in responsible personnel 
work. 

b. “Others who are believed by the 
membership committee to have a bona 
fide interest in personnel work and the 
purpose of the society. Such members 
may not hold office. 

ce. “Students in colleges or other 
equivalent educational institutions who 
are juniors, seniors, or graduate students 
and have a bona fide interest in per- 
sonnel work and the purposes of the 
society. Student members shall have no 
vote and may not hold office. 

Section III. “Application for member- 
ship shall be made in writing on such 
form as the membership committee may 
from time to time determine. Each ap- 
plicant for membership shall be vouched 
for by at least one member. 

Section IV. “The membership commit- 
tee shall examine each application and 
determine the eligibility and suitability 
of the applicant on the basis of such 
examination and such other investigation 
as it may deem necessary for the 
purpose. 

Section V. “The membership commit- 
tee shall be obliged to submit to the 
board the name of each applicant deemed 
by said committee to be eligible and 
suitable for membership and upon whom 
there is one or more dissenting vote of 
the committee. In such cases, approval 
of such applicant by a majority of the 
directors present at a meeting of the 
board at which a quorum is present 
shall be necessary to admission to mem- 
bership in the society. 

Section VI. “The board of directors 
may in its discretion, by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of all its members, 
designate and elect as honorary members 
of the society individuals who are 
deemed to be outstanding in the field of 
personnel management, operation, or re- 
search. Honorary members shall be 
entitled to all privileges of membership 
except the right to vote or hold office. 
No more than two honorary members 
shall be accepted in any one year.” 

By adhering to the above provisions, 
the society founders hope to build a 
powerful, influential group within the 
next 5 or 10 years—a group to which 
management, labor, and legislators will 
listen with respect. This one goal is so 
important that a good many founders 
gave freely of their time and money to 
get this new society rolling. 

Where does ASPA go from here? 
Well, in terms of meetings, it plans 
nothing more than an annual convention 
and four board of directors’ meetings 
each year. It will do its best to publish 
some sort of periodic news letter to get 
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THREE-YEAR TERM, 1949-1952 


TWO-YEAR TERM, 1949-1951 


ONE-YEAR TERM, 1949-1950 


American Society for Personnel 
Administration’s Board of Directors 


John McBride, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Michigan 
Joseph P. Bell, Acme Visible Records, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

H. M. Anderson, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Russell Moberly, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Richard B. Cribbs, General Foods Corporation, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Walter V. Ronner, Revlon Products Corp., New York, New York 

Roger E. Elrod, L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp., Detroit, Michigan 
Paul E. Hensel, Central Soya Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Clarence W. Sherman, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
A. G. Mackie, Canadian Breweries, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Glenn O. Phillips, Frederick Post Company, Chicago, Illinois 

H. J. Post, Supervision Publishing Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Calvin L. McCoy, Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Euclid, Ohio 











the clearing-house idea under way. 
Eventually it wants to have several 
publications, sponsor timely conferences 
in conjunction with local personnel 
groups, establish an information bureau 
for members, carry on research in per- 
sonnel problems and issue reports on 
this research, and provide a speakers’ 
service for any group interested in the 
personnel field. 

Officers for 1949, elected by those 
attending the first annual convention 
are: Walter C. Mason, The E. F. 
Hauserman Co., president; Leonard J. 
Smith, Lightolier, Inc., vice president; 
Mary E. Hopkins, Ajax Iron Works, 
secretary; and Henry H. Willett, The 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of 
the above officers plus Joseph P. Bell, of 
Acme Visible Records, Inc., Chicago. 


There are 13 members of the board 
of directors elected to 3-, 2-, and l-year 
terms. Their names appear in the box 
shown above. 

Membership fee is $25 for those pro- 
fessionally engaged in personnel ad- 
ministration and eligible to hold office 
in the society, $20 for those admitted to 
membership but who are not eligible to 
hold office, and $5 for student members. 

Any of our readers who wish to ob- 
tain more information about this society 
can get in touch with the secretary, 
Mary E. Hopkins, Ajax Iron Works, 
Corry, Pennsylvania, or any of the above 
officers. AmerIcAN Busrtness_ editors 
have found the officers of this society 
ready and willing to give any and all 
information to those personnel men who 
are interested. 

—Walter B. Lovelace 





Checking Fringe-Benefit Costs 


Now that most prices have leveled off, 
the unions have decided to seek indirect 
wage increases through more fringe 
benefits. The CIO particularly is con- 
centrating on a_pension-insurance-hos- 
pitalization package. Phil Murray is 
haggling with Big Steel over whether or 
not pensions are legitimate bargaining 
fodder under the existing contract. 
UAW and UE are prepared to go ’round 
and ‘round with any number of em- 
ployers on fringe issues. John L. Lewis, 
now independent, already has his wel- 
fare and retirement fund cooking, but 
wants more fuel in the way of royalty 
dollars to keep the pot boiling. 
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All this is enough to stir most execu- 
tives into studying what present fringe 
benefits are costing them, but there is 
still another angle. Top management 
should study existing fringe benefits so 
that it can pass the word along to its 
employees. Very few companies have 
taken the trouble to do this. A couple of 
manufacturers associations have started 
the ball rolling with area surveys in the 
matter. It is up to individual companies 
to carry the ball from there or at least 
needle their own employer or personnel 
associations into surveying the local 
picture. This can be done without spend- 
ing too much money. 


Plan now for 

fall and winter 
cold protection— 
reduce absenteeism 
with a Columbia 
Glyco-Master 


One of the latest scientific devel- 
opments in the control and elimi- 
nation of colds and air-borne in- 
fections is Glyco-Cide. This new 
product is dispensed into the air 
in vapor form by the Columbia 
Glyco-Master and contains 90% 
Triethylene Glycol. It has been 
known to virtually eliminate air- 
borne bacteria and viruses in tests 
many times showing counts of 99% 
kill. 


The ability of Glycol vapors to 
penetrate all areas—closets, cloak 
rooms, files, even desk drawers 
makes it the surest protection one 
can find. 


This coming fall and winter make 
sure of good attendance records 
by protecting your employees from 
colds with a Columbia Glyco-Master 
dispensing Glyco-Cide. 


There are three distinct units in 
the portable line, treating areas 
from 10,000 cubic feet to 50,000 
cubic feet. Plus two new units that 
fit into your air conditioning, venti- 
lating or heating syste rs. 


Write today for complete information. 


The Glyco-Master, Sr. 
large industrial model 
jor treating areas to 
50,000 cubic feet. 


Columbia Chemical Co., Inc. 


154 East Erie Street Chicago 11, I. 


SUperior 7-5819 








The Manufacturers Association, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Associated Industries, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, Los Angeles, 
California, all have produced outstanding 
reports on this subject. These reports 
could serve as patterns for other com- 
munity surveys. Agreement on such a 
pattern would make it possible to pool 
all the information obtained and get a 
clear, honest picture on fringe benefits. 

One of the big questions that always 
comes up in such a survey is, “When is 
a benefit a fringe benefit?” The three 
groups mentioned above come pretty 
close to agreeing. The Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association recommends 
that only those employee costs which 
increase as an employee is added to the 
payroll and decrease as an employee 
leaves, be listed as fringe benefits. This 
is further broken down as follows: 

I. Direct Payments 
A. Premium or Bonus Payments 
. Overtime 
. Shift Bonuses 
. Attendance Bonuses 
. Christmas Bonuses 
. Premiums Paid for Holidays 
Worked 
. Premiums Paid for Satur- 
day, Sunday, Sixth, and 
Seventh Days Worked 
7. Other 
B. Pay for Time Not Worked 
. Paid Vacations 
. Paid Holidays 
. Paid Lunch Periods 
. Rest Periods 
. Call-In Pay 
. Guaranteed Pay 
. Severance Pay 
. Wash-Up Time 
. Paid Military Leave 
10. Travel Time 
11. Sick Pay 
12. Paid Meals 
13. Other 
II. Indirect Payments, or Payments 
Made on Behalf of Employees 
. Unemployment Insurance Tax 
. Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 
. Group Life Insurance 
. Health and Accident Insurance 
. Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Tax 
. Retirement and Pension Plans 
. Other 

You will notice that the tables printed 
here all give the cost of fringe benefits 
in terms of cost per employee per hour. 
Here are the four steps to arrive at such 
a figure: 

1. Determine which benefit programs 
will be included in your survey. 

2. Calculate the total cost of carry- 
ing on each program on an annual basis. 

3. Divide the total cost by the number 
of employees. This will give you the an- 
nual cost per employee. 

4. Divide the annual cost per employee 
by the average number of hours worked 
per employee. Now you have the cost 
per employee per hour. 

The cost per employee per hour is a 
handy figure because once you have ob- 
tained it, you can use it as is or project 
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BENEFIT 


Bargaining and Grievance Time 
Bonuses 

Cafeterias 

Credit Unions 

Gifts and Rewards 

Holidays 

Insurance 

Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance 
Unemployment Compensation 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Lunch Periods 


Pensions 

Profit Sharing 
Recreation 

Paid Rest Periods 
Severance Pay 
Vacations 
Wash-Up Time 
Welfare Funds 
Miscellaneous 


Minimum and Maximum Cost of Fringe Benefits 
for 139 Companies in Cleveland, Ohio 


Payment to Jurors, National Guards, etc. 


AVERAGE COST OF ALL BENEFITS BY SIZE OF 


Companies Employing 1 to 100 Persons 
Companies Employing 101 to 1,000 Persons 
Companies Employing More Than 1,000 Persons 


Maximum 


$0.0100 


Minimum 


$0.0001 
0010 








Pay for Overtime Premiums 
Pay for Shift Premiums 
Other Benefits in Regular Pay 


Gross Earnings 


Payments to ployee) 





Summary of Cost of Fringe Benefits in 
31 Companies in Syracuse, New York 


Amount of Wages Excluding All Fringe Benefits 


r Hour (Direct Wage 


Insurance Payments Required by Law .057 
Supplemental Payments Not Required by Law .042 


Total Amount Paid, Including All Fringe Benefits 


Per Cent 

of Total 

Amount 
Paid 


Average 
Dollar 
Amount 
per Hour 


$1.258 84.6 
.058 3.9 
012 
-061 


1.389 


$1.488 








it into cost per employee per day, per 
week, per month, and so on ad infinitum. 

A study made by the Rhode Island 
Textile Association of fringe items con- 
tained in the various union contracts 
showed that the annual cost of fringe 
benefits in contracts covering 26,166 em- 
ployees was $17,274,200. Broken down 
into a handier figure this amounts to 
14.64 cents per employee per hour. This 
is 11 per cent of the regular hourly pay- 
roll, and certainly an impressive figure. 


If you like big numbers, here is what 
the Syracuse Manufacturers Association 
discovered about the cost of fringe 
benefits in its area. During 1948 the 
average, hourly paid employee received 
$126 for time not worked, $145 in over- 
time or shift premiums, and $205 in 
supplementary benefits. Of the total 
payroll of $70 million for the 31 com- 
panies surveyed, $10.8 million was in the 
form of fringe benefits. No wonder the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
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BENEFITS IN 
REGULAR PAY 


Vacations 

Holidays 

Overtime Premiums 
Shift Premiums 
Wash-Up Time 
Other Benefits 


Total 


SUPPLEMENTAL BENEFITS 
NOT IN REGULAR PAY 


Federal Social Security 
Unemployment Insurance 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Pension and Other Insurance 
Profit Sharing and Other Bonuses 
Welfare and Other Benefits 


Total 





Comparison of Cost of Fringe Benefits, 
1947 and 1948 in Syracuse, New York 


Cost per Man-Hour 
1947 1948 


$0.030 $0.037 
.013 .019 
.054 

013 

.003 

002 


$0.128 


Cost per Man-Hour 
1947 


$0.012 
031 
016 
.024 
-003 
-006 


$0.092 








tion of Los Angeles thinks that the em- 
ployees and the community should be 
told about this. But how can manage- 
ment tell anybody until it gets busy and 
learns the facts about its own payroll? 

Furthermore, research figures on the 
cost of fringe benefits should be pretty 


important information during collective 
bargaining time. The union usually comes 


armed with figures which prove that the | 


company can afford a fat wage increase. 


No matter how it arrives at its figure, | 


we'll bet it doesn’t even consider the 
cost of fringe benefits. 





Angela Peggy Jones’ Orchid 


“The Truth about Angela Jones” 
sounds like a racy Hollywood produc- 
tion, but it happens to be an employee 
attitude film produced by the Pathescope 
Company of America, Inc. for American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
When we say “employee attitude” we 
mean that the film is designed to im- 
prove, not describe, the attitude of 
employees. 

One of the hardest industrial relations 
jobs these days is to instill job pride in 
employees on routine office or shop work. 
Most utilities face this problem on a 
grand scale. Our readers who have seen 
another A. T. & T. film, “An Orchid for 
Peggy,” will remember that in that case 
the producers did an excellent job of 
instilling pride. Apparently they believe 
that the two main sources of job pride are 
the standing of the company in the com- 
munity and the business world and the 
importance of each job in the total func- 
tion of the company. 

Well, if approach is a gene or chromo- 
some in employee films, then Angela must 
be a blood relative of Peggy. The pro- 
ducers of the A. T. & T. film use the 
“Orchid” approach to build pride in 
billing, accounting, and payroll jobs. 
Angela’s story is told by means of 
flashbacks in which she learns the things 
that eventually are to make her a legend 
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of efficiency—that she must do one thing 
at a time; that with the technical skill 


required to do a good job go sureness | 


and self confidence; that no matter how 
splendid the performance of the people 
around her, her job must be done well or 
theirs will not be as effective. 

Although the film is intended mainly 
for employees and supervisors in the 
aforementioned accounting departments, 
it is going to be shown to all new em- 
ployees and employees in a good many 
related departments. It also is anticipated 
that the film will be used for nontelephone 
audiences in connection with company or 
department open houses, employee re- 
cruiting, and public-school showings. 


A good many of our readers will be | 


interested in knowing that Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 
has just published the ninth annual edi- 
tion of its Educators Guide to Free 
Films. This book is the most complete 
list of free films we have seen. Films 
are classified and described briefly with 
information about running time, size, 
sound or silent, and color. Also, and this 
is most important, the guide tells where 
and how to obtain these films. 

A list of free films is a money saver 
for any company which puts on an 


For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help maintain employee 
oodwill and cooperation needed 
in the current competitive era. 


Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. 
Let us suggest a distinctive de- 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, ete. 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15 Rochester 5, N. Y. 

















CUT COSTS WITH 


| DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


|SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
| BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plications for positions as salesmen. 
A four-page form embodying the best 
features of many forms. 8x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s 
Reference Forms. 





- 
Write for FREE Samples 
. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
| 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iilinols 


employee film program. The cost of the | 


guide is $5. 
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Believe it or not, offices where the last 4 years’ filing is kept in shopping bags, 
where the big ledger an accountant was called in to start wound up as a foot. 
rest for the short woman boss, where an auditor found an account receivable 
of $5,000 that the owner was unaware of, still exist. Better read NS&E right away 











Which Building Has 
The Albi-R? 


BUSINESSMEN will be interested in 
Albi-R fire retardant paint from several! 
angles. First, Albi-R can be used as an 
interior base or finished coat of paint 
on wood, plywood, wallboard, or acousti- 
cal tile. In a fire Albi-R swells to a 
thick, dark, sponge-like mat that pre- 
vents the flames from spreading. In the 
picture the house on the left has been 
protected with Albi-R. Its effectiveness 
should be reassuring to executives in 
charge of essential company records 
that can seldom be duplicated. In fact 
60 per cent of the companies that close 
after fires go out of business because 
their important records have been de- 
stroyed. Besides protecting your office 
and records, preventing fire loss and 
costly delay, Albi-R may prove the “open 
sesame” to being insured for companies 
that have not been granted fire coverage 
before. Another use: if you want to give 
your customers something extra, to make 
a strong selling point, or to keep ahead 
of your competitors, it may pay you 
to make your products fire-resistant, 
especially in the current buyers’ market. 
Albi Manufacturing Company, Inc. has 
a product application division that works 
with many companies on coatings for 
their products. Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories approved. 
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Tabletop Device Speeds 
Filing and Sorting 


A TABLETOP sorter made by Cooks, 
Inc. speeds sorting or filing letters, 
checks, invoices, or other business papers. 
One of the larger sorters has 31 dividers 
on a baseboard 4 inches wide by 33 
inches long. A smaller sorter is the same 
width but 24 inches long. Dividers are 
strong, transparent plastic with pockets 
for index tabs. These tabs include alpha- 
betical, numerical, and state indexes or 
blanks for any other index system de- 
sired. The Cook Ful-Vu Universal Sorter 
is suitable for a desk file. 


New Idea for Comfort 
In Office Chairs 


A NEW idea in comfortable seating is 
“TouchanTilt” created by Murphy- 
Miller, Inc. and developed by Seng Com- 
pany. Without levers or gadgets the 
chair holds you in your favorite reclin- 
ing position. In limed oak, suntan, or 
mahogany finishes with Duran or genuine 
leather upholstery. TouchanTilt Model 
No. 70 is aptly named “The Big Shot.” 
Simple lines fit into any office. 
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Horizontal Rotary File 
Houses 2,700 Records 


A NEW rotary file revolves horizontally, 
instead of vertically, keeping records in 
a natural position for posting or refer- 
ence without removing them. Records 
are added or removed in one motion at 
any place in the file. Each file holds as 
many as 2,700 records, contained in three 
trays. These sections can be removed to 
allow three people to work on the records 
at the same time. The arrangement of 
the Diebold Cardineer Horizontal Rotary 
File also lets others refer to records 
without interrupting the operator’s work. 
Both tops and bottoms of records can 
hold signals. The steel file holds records 
as large as 8 inches square or 9 by 
51, inches. 


Air Conditioner at Lower 
Price than Last Year 


PRICES are 3 to 21 per cent lower than 
1948 on General Motors Corporation’s 
Frigidaire air conditioning and commer- 
cial refrigeration equipment. Among the 


18 products affected is a new window- 
type room air conditioner. Styled by In- 
dustrial Designer Raymond Loewy, the 
unit has two refrigerating systems and 
one-horsepower capacity. The cooler is 
economical to run because one or both 
of the Meter-Miser units may be used 
according to the weather. The large air 
conditioner will fit double windows from 
30 to 56 inches wide. It will cool rooms 
250 to 500 square feet. The conditioner 
cools, filters, dehumidifies, and circulates 
air at the rate of 315 cubic feet a minute. 


Chair Mechanism Gives 
Correct Support 


MANY manufacturers of executive chairs 
are using the new Seng Syncro-Tilt chair 
action control in their production. The 
Seng Company spent a year researching 
and experimenting to develop the mecha- 
nism. Syncro-Tilt offers orthopedic sup- 
port for the chair user, has five separate 
adjustments to make the chair comfort- 
able for its owner. 


Versatile Folding Table 
For Extra Jobs 


CONSTANT use in offices, mailrooms, 


shipping rooms, factories, and ware- 
houses is the future of a new table made 
by All-Luminum Products. The Foldaway 
is aluminum, reinforced with steel; 
weighs 19 pounds but will support more 
than 800 pounds. Folded for storage the 
table measures 2 by 214 feet by 2% 
inches, It can be set up as a 30-inch high 
table, 2 by 5 feet, in 20 seconds. With 
a leather handle the Foldaway can be 
carried wherever it is needed. This solves 
the problem of where to handle rush 
jobs that crop up now and then, Demon- 
strations or exhibits are other uses for 
the table, which also can fit into company 
cafeterias. A 5-foot high stack of these 
tables will unfold to serve 200 people. 
A larger model has a 6-foot by 30-inch 
top. Both are rustproof, need no 
maintenance. 
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Proof Machine Combines 
Four Operations 


SORTING, listing, proving, and endors- 
ing are combined into one operation with 
the IBM Proof Machine. Checks or other 
papers can be sorted into 32 distributions 
automatically. The machine provides a 
detail tape listing for each classification 
as well as a control tape listing all items 
in their original order. The machine has 
been designed for the greatest operator 
efficiency and convenience. An electric 
10-key adding keyboard, convenient arm 
rest, storage space, and working surface 
help toward this aim. A smaller model 
is available for 24 distributions. 


Robot Delivers Records 
In Three Seconds 


ALL the advantages of Kardex Graph- 
A-Matic controls are now combined in 
a new mechanized unit, the Robot- 
Kardex. This equipment automatically 
brings the tray you want ready to post 
on the desk-high surface. Here’s how 
it works: The operator presses the index 
key for the slide desired, the slide which 
has been in use returns to its place, and 
the slide you want comes out. The Rem- 
ington Rand Robot holds 60 slides, 30 
in each of 2 banks. These slides go up 
and down for the push-button positioning 
of any slide needed. Average time for 
delivering a slide is 8 seconds! The 
resulting low job fatigue means high 
clerical output, improved employee 
morale, better job stability, and many 
savings for you. 
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Reading Glass Magnifies 
Fine Print 


READING fine print and condensed 
type is no problem when you use a 
Magni-Line reading glass. Besides mag- 
nifying print, the Magni-Line indicates 
the exact reading line. You don’t have 
to hold the gadget—your hands remain 
free. With an 8%,-inch long lens the 
Magni-Line spans a whole line at once. 
The Magni-Line can be placed right on 
your reading matter or it can be slipped 
on the line-indicator of Copy RIGHT, 
Error-No, or Line-A-Time copyholders 
for your stenographers and typists. Copy 
RIGHT Mfg. Corporation offers the 
Magni-Line on a 10-day free trial basis 
to responsible businesses or individuals. 


Scale Carries Lifetime 
Guarantee 


WEIGHING parts and materials instead 
of counting them is one suggestion The 
Borg-Erickson Corporation makes for the 
use of its heavy-duty, general utility 
scale. Besides saving time and money 
in the stockroom, the scale pulls its own 
weight in the shipping room. Weighing 
only 9 pounds, the scale can be carried 
to heavy packages. The low platform 
makes it possible to slide the scale under 
tilted barrels, crates, and other packages. 
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Faster Way to Address 
Mailing Pieces 


FROM 2,000 to 2,500 addressed pieces 
an hour is the output possible with 
Weber Addressing Machine Company’s 
new model. The Model A-2 is a spirit 
duplicator for addressing work. The mail- 
ing list is typed on a special paper roll, 
which can be run off 100 times. Gummed 
stickers, which are supplied, take care 
of changes or corrections. An ejector, 
new on the redesigned machine, auto- 
matically ejects finished envelopes, cards, 
stickers, or mailing pieces. This gadget 
makes the new addresser twice as fast 
as the old model. A fluid adjuster to 
suit the paper stock used assures clear 
addresses. The price is the same as be- 
fore—#47.50 including supplies needed 
for a 500-name mailing list. 


Light Earset Boon to 
Stenos, Operators 


ONE-HALF ounce is the weight of a 
new, part plastic earphone. The Telex 
Earset slips onto one ear and holds the 
receiver right in place. Besides the com- 
fort and freedom of movement assured, 
the earphone leaves one ear free for 
phone calls or conversation. A flexible, 
detachable 5-foot cord with a standard 
phone plug connection adapts the ear- 
phone for communications work in office 
or factory. Stenographers, telephone 
operators, and technicians will appreciate 
this featherweight earset by Telex, Inc. 
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Low Cost Part-Keyboard 
Adding Machine 


BELL Punch Company, London, Eng- 
land, has set up Plus Computing Ma- 
chines, Inc., in New York to distribute 
its Plus adding and calculating machines. 
The Part-Keyboard machine is probably 
the most unusual of the group. Keys 
from one to five in each row provide all 
the keys an operator uses for addition 
on a keydrive machine. Subtracting or 
multiplying are easily done on this par- 
tial keyboard. Main advantage is the 
elimination of “idle” keys, which lowers 
the cost—Part-Keyboard models range 
from $120 to $200. Lightweight, Plus can 
be carried anywhere in the office or even 
taken along on road trips. Full-Keyboard 
machines are also available, and both 
kinds can be equipped to add foreign 
currency, weights, hours and minutes, etc. 


Projector Does Three- 
Fold Job 


AMERICAN Optical Company an- 
nounces a_ projector that handles 
slidefilm, 2-inch square slides, or both 
slidefilm and slides. The operator can 
switch from one medium to another in 
a matter of seconds. Made mainly for 
training and educational purposes, the 
Spencer MC Delineascope has many de- 
sirable features: A framing lever centers 
the picture on the screen; Autofocus 
slide carrier automatically centers glass, 
cardboard, or metal slides; slidefilm hold- 
er is easy to load or remove; objectives 
are Americoted to improve screen 
brilliance and color contrast; a quiet, 
induction fan motor cools the apparatus. 


Good Looking, Comfy 
Office Chair 


THE LIFE of Riley—in a Murphy chair. 
Built with one eye on comfort, the other 
on good looks, the Murphy No. 255 office 
chair has more features than the Irish 
have ballads. Of walnut or mahogany 
finish on pecan wood, the chair is up- 
holstered in topgrain or imitation leather, 
Duran, Terson, or Dixie. Seat and back 
are plywood with cotton or latex rubber 
filling in the seat. 


Dial Spots Counterfeit 
Money 


COUNTERFEIT money need plague 
cashiers no longer. A new device tells 
the difference between a good counterfeit 
and a genuine bill. The Spuriscope looks 
like a telephone dial. All the doubtful 
cashier does is dial the serial number on 
the currency offered. An alphabetical 
series designation appears on the dial. 
If the questioned bill does not carry the 
same letters, it is counterfeit. Five sec- 
onds of dialing may save a good sum of 
money. Priced at $5, the Spuriscope 
is made by Ruth Devices Corporation. 
The gadget may save embarrassment if 
a questioned bill is found genuine. 
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PENDAFLEX* 


hanging folders 











For faster, easier, more efficient filing at 
a lower cost—try Pendaflex. 


No new cabinets needed — simple frame 
fits in file drawers! Filing changes from 
laborious searching to instant reference! 


Drop us a card and we'll send catalog and 


name of nearest dealer. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 








10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
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"4 CARD POCKETS 
EASILY INSERTED 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. P « Westport « Conn. 
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Amazing new MASTER AD- 
DRESSER system addresses en- 
velopes, cards, etc. far cheaper 
than any other method. Elim- 
inates costly stencils, plates, 
trays, etc. Mailers with 
lists up to 100,000 
are converting to 
MASTER ADDRESS- 
ER because of huge 
savings! Write for 
complete information to- 
day. Let us show you 
actual cases, figures, oof! Or order a MAS- 
TER ADDRESSER and complete supplies for 500 
addresses for only $30.47 POSTPAID. GUARANTEED: 
Write to: 
ADDRESSO SALES CO. 
1008 Gould Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 21, Minn, 





Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 





~siness TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


, either the company or editor. 


It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





891. HOW AND HOW LONG 
SHOULD BUSINESS RECORDS BE 
KEPT? If your business records are 
worth keeping, they’re worth protecting, 
reasons Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
pany. This booklet has the answers to 
such sticklers as: How long are you 
required to keep your business records? 
How do you set up a system to dispose 
of useless records? How can you safe- 
guard records from loss by fire? Send 
for this words-and-pictures story that 
can help you cut costs, reduce fire 
hazards. 
” * * 

892. DIRECTORY OF FILM 
SOURCES. Hundreds of basic sources 
of 16mm. films are cataloged in this 
directory compiled by Radiant Manufac- 
turing Corporation. All the films are 
divided into five main groups—general 
interest, special interest, educational, 
religious, and entertainment. Name and 
address of distributor or producer are 
given as well as instructions for obtain- 
ing the films. A special feature of the 
booklet is the section which lists films 
that are loaned without charge. Your 
Radiant dealer has a supply of these 
booklets, which cost 25 cents each. 


* . + 


893. A UNIQUE MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTING SERVICE. Remington 
Rand describes the work of its manage- 
ment services department in this bro- 
chure. The department’s staff has the 
company’s 70 years of service to draw 
upon in its task of simplifying business 
procedures. The department consultants 
will study and analyze present organiza- 
tion structure, policies, operations, and 
methods of business. Then these men give 
their recommendations, develop an over- 
all plan, supervise the change-over. Peri- 
odically they review the client’s policies 
and methods. The service is on a fee 
basis. Any policy-making executive may 
have a copy of this booklet by request- 
ing one on his business letterhead. 


* * * 


894. PLASTIC BINDING IN YOUR 
OWN OFFICE. How you can bind 
reports and papers in your own office 
with colorful plastic binding is described 


in this folder from General Binding 
Corporation. The four simple steps in 
binding are shown. For the technically 
minded there is a page of illustrations 
of the mechanical end of this equipment. 
All the advantages of doing your own 
plastic binding are portrayed. For ex. 
ample, you can bind thin sheets and 
thick sheets or a variety of sizes to. 
gether permanently. The pages will turn 
flat and will always be perfectly aligned, 


+ * * 


895. SIMPLIFIED FILE ANALYSIs, 
Does your office force suffer from “file 
phobia”? Art Metal Construction Com. 
pany’s booklet prescribes a cure for this 
strange malady. Symptoms? If your 
people keep papers in their desk baskets 
rather than put them into the files, if 
you want a record right away—ani then 
wait interminably while your Girl Friday 
plays bloodhound, if your central file 
is another name for oblivion, better get 
out the quarantine sign. Isolation period? 
Just long enough to read this helpful 
booklet, check your files against the tests 
included, and call Dr. Art Metal. Believe 
you me, you'll be able to find your 
“get well” cards with the new system! 


* * * 


896. IT’S QUIET INSIDE. Not a sequel 
to the popular song, “Baby, It’s Cold 
Outside.” In fact, it’s cool and quiet 
inside the Acousti-Booth, subject of the 
pamphlet. The phone booths are cool 
due to their open design. They’re quiet 
because they are made of noise-absorbing 
material. Both full length models and 
wall-type booths are illustrated and de- 
scribed. An impressive list of Burgess- 
Manning Company customers is included. 


* * ~ 


897. ’'VE GOT A SWELL BOSS! The 
attractive girl on the cover of this bro- 
chure is talking about her boss who 
provided Hercules business machine 
stands for the office workers. Booklet 
pictures all the stands available for 
different types of office machines from 
Comptometers to continuous feed forms 
machines. Besides these there is a new 
desk for receptionists. All the Meilink 
Steel Safe Company stands are sturdily 
built and designed for space saving. 


* * * 


898. NOW IT’S EASY TO MAKE 
LOTS OF COPIES QUICK! This book- 
let tells how to streamline your dupli- 
cating work with Apeco Speecliner. 
Copies at less than 1% cent each, 4 
colors printed at once, 60 copies a minute 
are advantages of the Speedliner. Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Company will 
be glad to send you a copy. 


+. 7. * 


899. NUCRAFT CATALOG NO. 49. 
Office accessories in genuine walnut, ma- 
hogany, and oak are featured in this 
attractive catalog from Nucraft Furni- 
ture Company. Everything you nee to 
complement your office furnishings is 
here—bookshelves, tables, telephone cabi- 
nets and stands, costumers, wastebaskets, 
letter trays. Nucraft furniture will 
harmonize with other office furniture. 
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9910. PLANNING WITH INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1926. This booklet gives the aims 
and accomplishments of Barrington As- 
sociates, Inc. since it began more than 
20 years ago. The same premises it was 
organized on still hold good today. If 
you want to know how a management 
engineering service operates, this history 
will interest you. The company’s growth 
and development, management and staff, 
experience, industrial fields served, are 
all briefed for the reader. End of the 
booklet is an inspiring code of ethics. 


_ * - 


g911. ACME PROCESS NEWS NO. 23. 


If you have a packaging problem, the 
case histories in this issue of Acme 
Process News should be helpful. Here 
are some of the intriguing titles: “Recipe 
for Riches,” “Calling All Carload Ship- 
pers,” “Logical Loading of Logs,” “How 
to Boost Profits,” “Presto! They’re 
Packaged.” The headlines don’t stand 
alone, however. They are supported by 
short, easy-to-read copy and plenty of 
clear pictures. Write to Acme Steel 
Company for a copy. 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMertcan Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * ” 


. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton., Ohio 


2. Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 2627 
W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, IIl. 


. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


. General Binding Corporation, 816 
W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 


. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


. Burgess-Manning Company, Lib- 
ertyville, Ill. 


7. Meilink Steel Safe Co., Toledo 6, 
Ohio. 


- American Photocopy Equipment 
Company, 2849 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


- Nucraft Furniture Company, 1615 
Eastern Ave, S. E., Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. 


. Barrington Associates, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


8911. Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer 
Ave., Chicago 8, IIl. 
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Can’t blame the girls if they gossip while they 
wait for work that waits on the morning mail! Getting 
incoming letters opened, sorted and distributed 
earlier would perk up office output and cut clerical 
costs... which is where the PB MailOpener comes in! 

The MailOpener gives envelope edges a quick 
shave... quickly, safely, efficiently. .. Handles 
a whole morning’s mail in a jiffy... is quiet, durable, 
handsomely styled .. . hand and electric models 
a real economy in every office, large or small... Ask 
the nearest PB office for an illustrated folder... 


or write for one today! 


AMAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2194 Pacific St., 
Stamford, Conn. 

..-Originators of the postage meter... 

Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 




















COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


ORGANIZATION CHART 











Change to the 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


Pe 
se 
— a a || CHART 
® Permits quick, economical 


earl 





scence rent neem 





replacement of names. 

® Made in sizes to fit any 
organization structure. 

® May be photographed 
and reduced to any size 
print. 











A PARTIAL LIST OF The EVERLASTING interchangeable chart saves many 
PROMINENT USERS: man hours in drafting and is always up to date. All parts 
New York Life Insurance Co. are movable and may be re-arranged at will. Transparent 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. plastic windows hold cards, any one of which may be 
Harris-Seybold Co. changed without disturbing others. Plastic strips form 
General Aniline & Film Corp. vertical and horizontal lines. Cards may be hand lettered 
Armour Research Foundation 7 typed without need for drafting or outside help. Hand- 


Conodien industries, Lid. some in appearance, it is the answer to your chart problem. 
The Shawinigan Water ‘ 
& Power Co. Call or write for illustrations and quotations! 


1731 N. WELLS ST. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. cricaco 14, iL. 
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me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to duatlins 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 











Cc ieal, safe. All revolving parts 

are. covered. I ly adj ble. Shreds 4%” to 

Ps d for and trouble-free 
service. 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned. Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








For Your MAILING LIST... 


$2.45° plus Fed tax 

(Supplies Extra) 4 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 


NO RIBBONS 
NO INK 








Pat appld. for 
Prints from carbon impressions typed on a tone 
strip of paper tape-up to 20 addresses per 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, =. 
easy to use. 

Will also print from 
typed labels attached 
to your business forms. 
At your office supply 
dealer or write to — 


sa ieeen @ 


$508-A Excelsior Ave. ’ Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


Phone Privacy 


@ “‘Hush-A-Phone’”’ on your 
om 


eav 
prevents phone 
annoyances my phone 
Specify er oI Far as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
\ \ Catalog on request. 

‘ Hush-A-Phone Corp. 


























ADVERTISI \ 
/ MACHINE ae 


sands are boosting| Book of New 
master . Not atoy but | unique Business 
- Getting ideas 


GARDMASTER, 13% Sunnyside, Dept. 188, Chicago 40 
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YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS. Edited 
by Glenn and Denny Griswold. The 
editors of Public Relations News present 
in this volume a compilation of writings 
on techniques and attitudes necessary to 
what they call “the new profession of 
public relations.” Public relations is not 


| a new field—it was recognized as an 


important aspect of government and 
business affairs as far back as the 
American Revolution. In the sense that 
it is recognized in American business 
today as a management function of the 
first importance, however, it is a new 
professional occupation and carries with 
it its own ethical and technical back- 
ground. 

It is this technical and ethical back- 
ground that is considered here. Con- 


tributors to this “public relations 
handbook” include such outstanding 
authorities in the field as Pendleton 


Dudley, pioneer public-relations consult- 
ant, and James W. Irwin, first director 
of the Dayton Plan of community and 
employee relations for the General 
Motors Corporation. In writing of the 
field of public relations, these men and 
their colleagues are no wild-eyed radi- 
cals. Long experience and firm faith in 
the ability of private business to prove 
itself equal to current challenges testi- 
fies to their views here. 

But they emphasize that business must 
really “operate in the public interest if 
it is to survive.” This they regard as the 
keystone of good public relations. “In 
the first two decades of the 20th cen- 
tury,” the editors state, “public relations 
made rapid and substantial progress until 
the grandiose plots of scheming or ill- 
advised industrial leaders carried it into 
the path of manipulating public opinion 
instead of earning good repute.” 

Later developments have greatly modi- 
fied this trend and in many areas com- 
pletely reversed it. Public relations took 
on a tremendous momentum through 
World War II, which continued in the 
postwar period. Guided by the writers 
of this volume, it matured to professional 
status; and it is their practical approach, 
combined with exhaustive experience, 
that makes this book one that should be 
of great value to all businessmen in the 
coming years. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $7.50. 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
CONTROL. By Billy E. Goetz. It has 
been said by members of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors that they 
much prefer to discuss the problems 
we face with the men who are actually 
managing businesses than with their 
economists. Management economists, by 
and large, are followers of what is known 
as neoclassical price theory which looks 
at our changing wants, technology, 
natural resources, law, institutions, war, 
and acts of God, and separates what it 





regards as extra-economic forces from 
the picture. What is left is “economics,” 

Managers of modern enterprise can- 
not afford such a process. As Dr. Goetz 
points out here, management “cannot 
say, ‘Here are the forces we choose to 
study; here are other forces we will 
deliberately ignore, leaving them for 
others to study.’ Its problems are dic- 
tated by the environment of the profit- 
seeking enterprise that management di- 
rects.” Everything in the enterprise and 
its social setting affects the control and 
planning that management men must do. 
Traditional accounting, tied to the as- 
sumptions of neoclassical economics, just 
does not fit the management planning 
problem in many situations. 

Dr. Goetz, head of the department of 
business administration at Antioch Col- 
lege, and former senior associate of the 
Sessions Engineering Company, has com- 
piled the ideas of many men with wide 
experience in the field who have at- 
tempted to solve this problem. Account- 
ing must present the data necessary to 
solving management problems—and pre- 
sent them in the form most useful for 
this purpose. Most management men, 
whether or not they are accountants, 
could profit from the suggestions pre- 
sented here in simple, concise form which 
invites careful consideration of the pro- 
posed remedies. Highly recommended for 
all executives. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $3.75. 


SOCIAL CLASS IN AMERICA. By W. 
Lloyd Warner and associates. “All of 
us,” the authors of this book state, “are 
trained to know and to cherish the 
ideals of democracy and to believe in 
the American Dream . . . None of us is 
taught to know and understand the 
American status system which is an 
important part of our American Dream 
and often makes the success story a 
brilliant reality.” Professor Warner, 
Chairman of the Committee of Human 
Relations in Industry and member of 
the Executive Committee on Human 
Development of the University of Chi- 
cago, is well qualified to treat this aspect 
of American life. 

Measurement of social class or “situ- 
ation” in the community of any indi- 
vidual could be an important tool for 
those who place men in industry. Spe- 
cifically, knowledge of and ability to 
apply scientific determinants of social 
characteristics outlined here would make 
available to personnel executives 4 
wealth of information which now can 
only be gathered haphazardly. Knowl- 
edge about an individual as his social 
background, ambitions, abilities, person- 
ality, capacities, and previous experience 
could easily be derived with the use of 
such procedures. This does not mean 
that all other methods of scientific se- 
lection should now be considered ob- 
solete, but rather that here a method is 
offered of figuring the major results of 
society’s impact on the _ individual— 
results that can confirm other selection 
methods. This book is an excellent study 
which should be read by anyone con- 
cerned with correct judgment of people. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. $4.25 
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Steel Signals 
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FREE 






















Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
-ESs Ansonia, Conn. 
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Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

| If you are considering a new connection 

communicate with the undersigned. We | 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 











Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 








Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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Steel Guide Tabs 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal] or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 
Paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
102,825 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 632, Exeter, Nebr. 








Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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USINESS news has taken a turn for the 

better. There has been considerable improve- 
ment in cotton goods sales, new housing starts 
continue in record numbers, here and there 
prices of raw materials are stiffening, the labor 
outlook is more encouraging, and automobiles 
are pouring out of Detroit at a dizzy pace. 
Businessmen seem to have gotten over their 
spring jitters, and even though there are some 
nasty looking flies swimming around in the 
economic cream jug, folks who are going after 
business are getting it. But the squeeze on 
profits is still acute, and reports come in of 
concerted action being taken by some com- 
panies to cut back expenses. Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., for example, has set up a Profit 
Improvement Committee of operating heads 
who work together to make sure that no oppor- 
tunity for increasing profits is overlooked. 
There are few business establishments today 
which could not lop 20 per cent off their ex- 
penses and bring their break-even point down 
proportionately, if they just faced up to the 
task. Take quotas for sales and production. 
Most of them are based on last year’s opera- 
tions. A little digging would probably show 
that a considerable volume of business was lost 
last year, because key men were overloaded 
with detail work. And most of us still are losing 
money because we hang on too long to ma- 
chinery and equipment which is as obsolete as 
a Model T Ford. The story of 1949 profits 
will depend in no small way upon what we do 
in the next 5 months to make them better. 


The Man in Workman 


The recommendations of the Big Steel panel 
may or may not establish a new pattern for 
settling labor disputes. But it is quite evident 
that an increasing number of personnel mat- 
ters, which used to be decided around the bar- 
gaining table, are now restricted by labor 
contracts. Just where does that leave the 
personnel department? Lawrence Appley, 
president of the American Management As- 
sociation, thinks it calls for new emphasis on 
the individual. In the past group relations were 
all-important. They will still be important. 
But not nearly so important as the implemen- 
tation of policies which have to do with im- 
proving the lot of the individual worker—his 
opportunity for advancement, his training in 
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the work he is doing, his satisfaction with his 
job. “In fact,” said Appley to a group at 
the California Institute of Technology, “I wil] 
go so far as to say the success we have as a 
nation in meeting the challenge of collectivism 
depends upon how well we succeed in provid- 
ing opportunities for the individual to better 
his position in life.’ We agree with Mr. 
Appley. In our mass relations with employees 
we have allowed organized labor to put us on 
the defensive. Hourly rates, take-home pay, 
and working hours have become exaggerated 
out of proportion to their size. 


Shiny Pants 


Charles Luckman, Lever Brothers Compa- 
ny’s straight-talking president, is fed up with 
what he calls the economic defeatism which 
“pervades the nation from boardroom to bar- 
room... . Business,” he told 600 Pacific coast 
businessmen, “must shake off the buyers’ 
market psychology and refurbish its advertis- 
ing, selling, and production processes to meet 
a postwar demand which has not been fulfilled. 
There is too much ivory-tower, remote-control 
salesmanship today. Sales managers, vice 
presidents, and presidents have shiny pants 
from hatching profits on swivel chairs.” To 
show their faith in the country’s future, Lever 
Brothers, as Charlie Luckman talked, was 
breaking ground for a new $25,000,000 plant 
near Los Angeles. There is too much truth 
for comfort in what Luckman said. No one 
will deny that the country faces many tough 
problems. But as we have said before, there 
are very few of them which cannot be solved 
by turning more doorknobs. There are in 
America today many hard-working, hard- 
hitting salesmen. There are likewise many 
good sales managers. But there are too many, 
far too many, of the other kind. As the presi- 
dent of Lever Brothers points out, there are 
59,000,000 people at work with $200,000,000,- 
000 in liquid savings. This year these people 
will make, and spend or invest $215,000,000,- 
000. “As a nation we cannot afford to be eco- 
nomic hypochondriacs, because a country, like 
an individual, can worry itself sick. . . . There is 
enough work on hand for every business now in 
existence and for industries yet unborn, to keep 
busy for generations to come.” To which we 
can all say a long Amen.—J. C. A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





